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ABSTRACT 

The Bureau of Educational Research and Service at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville tUTK) conducted the 1981-82 
evaluation of the Tennessee Nutrition Education and Training Program; 
Instruments developed, field tested, and revisifed by the UTK team were 
used to assess the nutrition knowledge, attitudes, practices, and • 
perceptions of students receiving instruction from teachers 
participating in the project. This report of the project evaluation 
is divided into five sections. Section 1 discusses the evaluation 
design and section 2 reports on assessment of student outcomes. 
Section 3 examines the teacher's log of nutrition education 
activities. Section 4 details results from the Teaming to Teach 
Nutrition Questionnaire, and section 5 reports on end-of-year 
assessments by project personnel. Also included are 12' tables, 
references, and six appendices of materials used in the oroiect. 
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ABSTRACT 

During the 1981-82 school year the State Coordinator of Tennessee's 
Nutrition Education and Training (NET) Program conducted an Implementation 
Grant project designed to increase the number of students in Tennessee's 
public schools who were receiving instruction in nutrition. Twenty-one f 
school systems received Implementation Grants which enabled system personnel^ 
to provide training and support for 940 teachers, in 50 elementary schools who 
agreed to use in their classrooms a curriculum guide supplied by the State 
Coordinator, ffhe guide, entitled "TENN (Tennessee Educates for Nutrition Now) 
Instructional Plan," had been developed, field-tested, evaluated, and revised 
during the two preceding years by a team of faculty and graduate students at 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville (UTK) . 

For the third year staff in the Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
at UTK. conducted the 1981-82 evaluation of the Tennessee NET Program. Instru- 
ments developed, fiej-d- tested, and revised by the UTK team were used a 
posttest-only design to assess the nutrition knowledge, attitudes, and practices ^ 
and perceptions of nutrition education of students receiving instruction from 
teachers participating in the Implementation Grant project.- As a control 
procedure the scores of elementary students exposed to the TENN Instructional 
Plan were compared with scores of students in a sample of comparison schools 
^n which the Instructional Plan had not been introduced. Additional evaluative 
^ l>rocedures incorporated the collection of descriptive data from project direc- 
tors and participating teachers and food service managers. 

jt 

The evaluators judged the Implementation Grant project effective according 
to several criteria. At every grade level K-6 students receiving the specified 
nutrition education program achieved higher knowledge scores on the assessment 
instruments than did their peers in comparison schools. At four grade levels 
students in treatment schools also achieved higjher scores on the attitude 
scales. Treatment students demonstrated a higher degree of awareness of nutri- 
tion-related issues than students not exposed to the Instructional PlanT 
; Teachers gave high ratings (3.99 to 4.55 on a 5-point scale) to the levels 
of leamiitg and* interest associated with the nutrition education activities 
suggested in tiie TENN Instructional Plan. Teachers using the Instructional 
Plan reported Involving many more members of the school community (a technique 
recommended in the Plan) in provlcjlng nutrition instruction than did teachers 
in comparison schools. Both participating teachers and Implementation Grant 
project directors gave high marka (ratings of 3.57 to 4.4 on a 5-point scale) 
to the effectiveness of the Instructional Pl^n. These individuals identified 
as "the most significant benefits" of *the project: (1) excellent instructional 
materiars, (2) increased student awareness of nutrition and its relationship 
to health and growth, and (3) increased opportunities for students to read 
about and taste new foods. ^ 
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EVALUATION OF THE IMPLEMENTATION' GRANT PROJECT OF 
TENNESSEE'S NUTRITION EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM . 

1981-82 



SECTION I. THE EVALUATION DESIGN 
Background 

The Tennessee Nutrition Education and Training (NET) Program is a compo- 
nent of a national effort to develop a coordinated nutrition education program 
for children from preschool through Grade 12. Federal funding for this work" 
was supplied by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Origins of the program 
can be traced to Public Law 95-166. the National School Lunch Act and Nutrition 
Amendments of 1977, which provided under Section 19 for a program of "Nutrition 
Education and Training." This legislation authorized funding to carry out a 
nutrition information and education program through a system of" grants to 
state agencies to provide for (a) training in nutrition for educators and school 
food service personnel, (b) training in food service management for school 
food service personnel, and (c) conducting nutrition education activities in 
schools and child care institutions. The under taking which is the subject of 
this report addressed components (a) and (c). 

In late Spring 1981 the State Coordinator of Tennessee's NET Program 
solicited proposals from school systems throughout the State for participation 
in an Implementation Grant project. The request for proposals stated that 
elementary schools in selected systems would receive copies of the "TENN 
(Tennessee Educates for Nutrition Now) Instructional Plan" (Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Education, 1981); a collection of supplementary Instructional materials 
such as booklets, filmstrlps, and games; and a grant, to cover the costs of 
consultants' time, inservice training, and additional Instructional supplies 
and t^aterlals. (A listing of the materials supplied by the State appears in 
Appendix A.) In return personnel in participating systems were to train and 
encx)urage .teachers to use the Instructional Plan and accompanying materials 
in providing a program of nutrition education for their students during the 
1981-82 school year. 

In June 1981 the State NET Coordinator approved grant awards for 21 
school systems. The Implementation Grant projects in these systems involved 
a total of 50 elementary schools and 940 teachers. Sufficient copies of the 
TENN Instructional Plan for each participating teacher to h^ve the section 
developed for his/h^^r grade level, and one box of supplementary materials 
for egch 15 participating teachers, were supplied to each project director 
by the State Coordinator. During the late summer or early fall each project 
director provided for participating teachers in-service training in the u.ge 
of the Instructional Plan and other materials. 

In July 1981 the State NET Coordinator contracted with the Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service (BERS) in the College of Education at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville for a comprehensive evaluation of the 
Implementation Grant project. Staff conducting the evaluation included Dr. 
Trudy W. Banta, Professor of Edircation; Dr. Jo Lynn Cunningham, Professor 
in Child and Family Studies, and Ms. Wllma Jozwiak, doctoral student in 
Child and Family Studies. Each of these staff members had provided leader- 
ship during the previous two years for the evaluation of Tennessee's NET 
Program (see Banta et al. , 1980 and 1981), 

erJc . . (i 
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During th^ 1979-80 academic year, a group of faculty and graduate students 
at the University of Tennessee, ICnojcvllle (UTK) spent four months Identifying, 
and then validating via consultant review, a set of nutrition education goals 
and objectives (see Appendix B) to be attained by students In Grades K-12 In 
Tennessee. The team Included specialists in nutrition and food science; human 
development; consumer studies; early childhood, elementary, secondary, and 
adult education; and measurement and evaluation. Early in 1980 the same team 
of specialists constructed developmentally appropriate instructional materials 
for use by teachers in Grades K-6. Later in the year a second team which 
Included some of the same specialists devised a series of assessment instru- 
ments for students in Grades K-6 which measured student achievement of the 
specified goals and objectives. 

Because previous assessments of achievement associated with nutrition 
education programs have been criticized for dealing only with knowledge, and 
neglecting attitudes and practices of program participants, affective and 
behavioral as well as cognitive components were included in the assessment 
Instruments for use in Tennessee. Forms for students at five developmental 
levels (Grades K-l, 2-3, 4-^6, 7-9, and 10-12) incorporated a measure of 
nutrition knowledge, self-report measures of nutrition attitudes and practicesi 
and perceptions of nutrition education. The series of assessment instruments 
was entitled ''Comprehensive Assessment of Nutrition Knowledge, Attitudes, 
and Practices, and Perceptions of Nutrition Education," or CANKAP (Cunningham 
et al. , 1981). 

For the Implementation Grant project an evaluation plan was developed 
which Included: 

w (1) utilization of CANKAP Instruments for Grades K-6 in a posttest- 
only control group ^design for assessing student outcomes, and 

(2) collection of three types of evaluative data from project staff, 
including: 

(a) information from every participating teacher concerning the 
instructional activ*t^Te^ which they, used with students; 



(b) information from treatment and control group teachers 
concerning their use of teams to deliver nutrition educa- 
tion; and 

(c) reactions of project directors, teachers, and food service 
managers to specific aspects of the project upon its 
conclusion. 



A post test-only control group design was employed to assess the impact 
on student learning of the instruction in nutrition education provided via the 
Implementation Grant project. The assessment Instruments were those which had 
been developed for K-6 students at UTK in 1980 and revised in 1981 (Cunningham, 
et al. , 1981). The Impact measured Included students* nutrition knoi;ledpe, 
attitudes, and practices, and perceptions of nutrition education. 




Sources of Data 



Assessment of Student Outcomes 
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In September 1981 eleven school systems that had received Implementation 
Grants were selected by the evaluators to serve as test Ing' sites . The eleven 
systems taken together Included more than a majority of the students reached 
by the Implementation Grants, and each system met two Important criteria: 

(1) all grade levels K-6 were Included In the local project, and 

(2) the system contained at "least one set of grades. K-6 that could 
serve as, a control by virtue of having had no previous contact 
with the NET pro-am. 

The school systems selected to serve as testing sites were: 

Greene County Memphis City 

Hamilton County Metropolitan Public 

Jackson City Monroe County 

Jackson County Perry County 

Marshall County Sumner County 

Maury County 

i 

Superintendents of these eleven systems were contacted by letter to 
ascertain thelr> willingness to allow students In one set of grades K-.6 In 
Implementation Grant — "treatment" — schools and those In a designated con- 
trol set of grades K~6 to be tested In Spring 1982 using the assessment 
Instruments designed for this purpose by UTK personnel. Ijn addition, the 
superintendent was asked to name a contact person who would participate In a 
training session in March 1982 and carry out subsequent testing activities in 
both treatment and control schools. All eleven superintendents agreed to 
allow the required testing to take place at 'the designated schools. 

In March 1982 a training session for contact persons was conducted by the 
evaluators in Murfreesboro, Tennessee, a point near the geographical center ofV 
the state. All eleven systems were represented at the session. Sufficient 
copies of testing materials for students in grades K-6 in both treatment and 
control schools were provided for each contact person. 

Testing of the students in treatment and control schools was accomplished 
in April and May 1982. In most cases the contact persons trained to conduct 
the testing program did in fact administer the tests. Completed answer sheets 
and/6r test forms were returned to the evaluators by early June. 

Teacher' s Log • 

The evaluators designed a form entitled "Teacher's Log of Nutrition Educa- 
tion Activities, " copies of which were sent in September 1981 and January 1982 
to Implementation Grant project directors for distribution to each of the 940 
participating teachers. A copy of the Teacher's Log appears in Appendix C. 
Teachers were asked to complete one copy of the Log to describe activities used 
during the first half of the year (August through January), and another copy to 
describe activities used during the second half (February through June). The 
principal pieces of information collected via the Teacher's Log were: 

(1) types of instructional activities used by Implementation Grant 
teachers in teaching nutrition education. 
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(2) an assessment of the level of student learning and interest 
associated with each instructional activity, and 

(3) types of resources — both personnel and materials — utilized 
in teaching nutrition education. 

Assessment of Teachers' Teaming to Teach^ Nutrition 

Throughout the TENN Instructional Plan teachers were encouraged to 
utilize resource persons in their delivery pf nutrition education. Suggested 
activities recommended th€^ involvement of school food service personnel, other 
teachers, parents, nutrition specialists, and others in teaching various 
concepts. Since th^ use of teatns has been found to be an effective means of 
promoting learning, Ms. Jozwiak chose as the topic of her doctoral dissertation 
an assessment of teaming to teach nutrition among teachers in the eleven sets 
of Implementation Grant "treatment" and control schools. A survey instrument 
(see Appendix D) was designed to gather from these teachers information conco^pn- 
ing the: 

(1) number of teachers using teams to teach nutrition, 

(2) types of personnel participating in such teams, and 

(3) types of instructional activities used by the teams. 

End^of-Year Assessments by Project Personnel 

In April 1982 the evaluators sent to each project director a series of 
three similar questionnaires which were designed to provide an end-of-year 
evaluation of the Implementation Grant project. One form was to be completed 
by the project director, and two other forms were included for distribution 
to teachers and food service managers who hdd participated in the project. 
Copies of the three questionnaires appear in Appendix E. 

The questionnaires for teachers and project directors contained questions, 
concerning the : 

(1) format and quality of training in nutrition education which was 
provided for par ticipdting teachers; 

(2) quality of instructional materials provided as part of the 
project; 

(3) level of interest in, aad support for, the project , .and/or involvemen^ 
of, each of several groups connected with the project; 

(4) most significant benefits and disadvantages associated with 
carrying out the Implementation Grant project; and 

(5) extent to which the TENN Instructional Plan would be used 
during the 1982-83 school year. 
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The form designed for food service managers contained an inquiry about 
the extent to which the managers had participated in a number of nutrition 
education activities during the school year. In addition, each manager wis^s 
asked for an assessment of the level of interest or involvement of students 
teachers, and parents in the nutrition education project. ^ 

Taken together the three end-of-year assessment forms provided infor- \ 
mation for formative evaluation of the in-service training process and summative 
evaluation of NET instructional materials. 
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SECTION n. ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT OUTCOMES 
Nutrition Knowledge, Attitudes, and Practices 
Jo Lynn Cunningh^tin 



Nutrition knowledge, attitudes, and practices were assessed using the 
revised version of. the Comprehensive Assessment of Nutrition Knowledge, 
Attitudes, and Practices (CANKAP) (Cunningham et al. , 1981). This instrument 
was developed specifically for the Tennessee NET prVgram, and was based on. 
the same goals/objectives framework as that used for the TENN Instructional 
Plan which provided the foundation for the Implementation Grant projects. 
The Instrument was revised to correspond to minor modifications of the goals/ 
objectives framework that were made during revision of the K-6 Instructional \ 
Plan. The revised CANKAP was administered as part of the questionnaire 
"Assessment of Nutrition Knowledge, Attitudes, and Practices and Perceptions 
of Nutrition Education'' (Banta et al., 1980) td students at grade levels K-6 
in both treatment apd comparison schools. 

Analysis Procedures 

Two basic approaches were taken with the statistical analysis of the 
nutrition knowledge, attitudes, and practices data. In each case, separate 
analyses were conducted for each grade level. 

With the first approach, a simple comparison between the scores for 
participants in the treatment group and those in the comparison group was 
made. For this comparison, a one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) model was^ 
used, with the individual as the unit of analysis. A multivariate analysis 
of variance (MANOVA) was computed using knowledge, attitudes, and practices . 
as Che dependent variables; in addition, the associated ANOVAs were computed. 
A test for homogeneity of variance was computed for each set of data; in the 
one case in which the test was significant (i.e., the variances of the treat- 
ment and comparison groups were unequal), the separate variances were used; 
otherwise, the pool6d variance was used. An advantage of this first analytical 
approach is that the sample size was large enough to permit a meaningful analy- 
sis. A disadvantage is that the assumption of independence of observations 
was violated b^y ignoring the school or classroom with which 'the individuals 
were associated. 

The second analytical approach was similar to the first except that the 
^ school was used as the unit of analysis. Otherwise, the same procedures were 
\followed. An advantage of this second approach is that it was consistent with 
the idea of a school as a unit of analysis (particularly relevant with the 
team approach stressed in the nutrition education program). A limitation, 
hipwever, i|^ that the number of schools was very small, making the test a very 
c^nservatjive one. 

An alpha level of .05 was used as the criterion for significance with all 
analyses. This criterion is more stringent than that used for evaluations 
conducted in previous years. However, because both the instrument (in an 
earlier version) and the Instructional Plan (also in an earlier version) had 
been\used and evaluated previously, it seemed warranted to use the more conserv- 
ative^^ approach despite the limitations of statistical power resulting from 
desigti^ limitations. 
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In analyzing results, univariate analyses were considered independently 
of multivariate analyses. Thus, several univariate differences were identified 
that were not reflected in significant multivariate results. Such significant 
univariate differences (without significant multivariate differences) occurred 
only In analyses in which the school was the unit of analysis. This more liberal 
reporting strategy appears justified In these cases because of the power limi- 
tations resulting from the small sample sizes. 

Results 

\ As shown in Table 1, the multivariate test was significant in all analyses 
in wTTlch the individual was used as the unit of analysis. There also were 
differences in knowledge in all tests for which the individual was used as the 
unit of analysis, and the test for attitudes was significant for students in 
kindergarten -and grades 1, 5, and 6. All differences were in favor pf studeiKS 
in the treatment group. 

As shown in Table 2, the multivariate te^ ^aa significant only at grade 3 
when the school was used as the unit of analysik. However, knowledge was signif- 
icant for grades 1, 2„ 3, and 4, and attitude differences were shown for kinder- 
garten and grade- 6. Again, all differences were in favor of schools in the 
treatment group. 
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^ If nutrition beliefs — represented by knowledge, ^^itt^ctides , and practices 
jco^sidera^both lIfdi^^tduaJly and coll(»ctively — are taken ao a criterion, the 
/J^mplementat ion Grant program must be considered a definite success. Students ^ 
in the tredtment schools (those receiving the nutrition education program) had 
higher scores than their peofs in the comparison schools. Whfan the analysis 
was focused on individuals, multivariate and knowledgef differences w6re reflected 
at all seven grade levels and attitude differences at four grade levels. When 
* the focus ^was on the school, there were higher scores on at least one dimension 
for treatmenft^chools than for comparison jSfchools at six of the seven grade 
levels (i.e., every level but grade 5). Despite the limitations inherent in 
the various analyses, the consistency of the pattern observed provides a sub- 
stantial basis for concluding that the^^Implementation Grant projects using the 
TENN Instructional' Plan were effective. 

The strength and consistency of these results are especially ""impressive 
given the conditions of the project and its evaluA^on. Fpr example, the evalu- 
ation was based on assessments carried out by local school personnel (jnany of 
.whom had limited backgrounds for this task), and the design and sample limitations 
mediated against finding statistically significant differences. Even more 
Important, however, was the fact that the TENN Instructional Plan was Implemented 
entirely by local school personnel — i.e., with no orientation or training by 
the curriculum developers. As with evaluation of the field test version of the 
Instructional Plan, students were exposed to the Plan for just one school year , 
oven though the model for the TENN Plan is a sequential and integrated 13-year 
program (Banta et al. , 1981). Again, it is relevant to note that although some 
/progress might be expected each year, the total impact logically would be the 
"^'comprehensive product of participation in the total program. 
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* TABLE 1 

Differences In NutrltioA Knowledge, Attitudes, and Practices 
of Elementary School Children In Relation to Treatment Group: 
Individual as Unit of Analysis 



Treatment Group 



X 



•SD 



. Comparison Group 
N X SD 



df 



Kindergarten 



Multivarlaif6 analysis 






1 












10.3^ 


3, 431 


.ooobi* - 


Univariate analyses 
















■ » 


Knowledge 


235 


13 


15 ^ 


3.52 , 


201 


11 


.82 


3.54 


3.94 


434 


.0001* 


Attftudes • 


23? 


1, 


78 


.22 


201 


1 


69 


.19 


4.61 


433 


.00001* . 


Practices 


234 


1 

1 — 


75 


.19 


201 


1 


'74 


.20 


.37 


.433 


.71 



Grade 1 



Multivariate analysis * 














13.05 


3, 436 


.01* 


Univariate analyses 


















Knowledge 


245 


14.96 * 


2.97 


196 


13.^7 


3.23 


5.39 


439 


.00001* 


Attitudes 


245 


1.84 


.18 


195 


1.77 


.19 


4.11 


438 


.00001* 


Practlce& 


245 


1.81 


.19 


'\ 


1.79 


.18 


.71 


438 


.48 



Grade 2 



Multivariate analysis 














3.71 


3, 511 


.01* 


Univariate analyses 


















Knowledge 


284 


11.83 


.2.98 


231 


11.07 


2.85? 


2.94 


513 


^1* 


Attitudes 


284 , 


, 2.83 


V .39 


231 


2.32 


.33 


1.60 


513 


Practices 
# 


284 


1.68 


.21 


231 


1.65 


.20 


1.40 


513 





Grade 3 



Multivariate analysis 










r 




15.29 


3, 439 


.01* 


Univariate analyses 


















Knowledge 


^ 258 


13.07 


2.72 


185 


11.25 


3.09 


6r42^ 


365 -* 


.01* 


Attitudes 


258 


2.38 


.40 


185 


2.34 


.40 


1.04 


441 


.30 » 


Practices 


258 


1.69 


.20 


165 


1.69 


.20 


.04 


441 


.97 




Grade 


4 
















Multivariate analysis 














6.53 


3. 502 


.0002* 


Univariate analyses 


















Knowledge 


258 


10.80 


3;79 


248 


9.42 


3.55 


4.22 


504 


.00001* 


Attitudes 


258 


2.93 


.42 


248 


2.93 


.37 


.12 


• 504 


.90 


Practices 


• 258 


2.19 


.30 


248 


2.17 


.26 


.62 


504 


.54 




Grade 


5 
















Multivariate analysis 












1^ 


^2.77 


3, 510 


.04* 


Ui^varlate analyses 




















l^iowledge 


275 


11.68 


3.92 


239 


10.87 


4.15 


2.25 


512 


.02* 


Attitudes 


275 


2.92 


.36 


239 


2.86 . 


.38 


2.00 


512 


.05* 


y^ractlces 

— r— 


275 


2.14 


.28 


239 


2.11 


.28 


1.38 


512 


.17 




Grade 


6 
















Multivariate analysis 












\ . 


6.04 


3, 466 


.0005* 


Univariate analyses 


















Knowledge 


243 


13.02 


3.92 V 


227 


n.68 


4.10 


3.64 


468 


.0003*- 


^ Attitudes 


243 


2.94 


.35 


227 


2.84 


.35 


2.97 ' 


468 


.003* 


Practices 


243 


2.11 


.25 


227 


2.08 


.27 


1.20 


468 


.23 



^Is test 'was computed^slng separate variances because of a slgolf leant homogeneity of variance test. t 
Al\ others were computed using pooled variances-^ ^ V 



Statistic meets criterion for significance. 
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TABLE 2 

Differences In Nutrition Knowledge, Attitudes, ^d Practices 
of Elementary School Children In Relation to Treatment Group; 
*^School as Unit 6£ Analysis 





Treatment Group 




Comparison Group 












VT 


X 


SD 




N 




SD 


F 




df 


£ 


Kindergarten 


Multivariate analysis 
















2.04 


3, 




. 14 


Univariate analyses 
























Knowledge 


11 


12.94 


1.55 




11 


11.48 


2.12 


1.84* 




20 


.08 


Attitudes ' 


11 


1.77 


.09 




11 


1.69 


.08 


2.11 




20 


.05* , 


Practiced 

1 fell' 


11 


1.74 


.05 




11 


1.75 


.04 


.64 




20 


.5^3 




Grade 


1 








> 












Multivariate analysis 






> 










2.03 


3, 


18 


. 15 


Univariate analyses 
























Knowledge 


11 


14.98 


1.43 




11 


13.38 


1.46 


2.59 




70 


.02* 


Attitudes 


11 


1.84 


.06 




11 


1.79 


.08 


1.53 




20 


. 14 


Practices 


11 


1.81 


.06 




11 


1.81 


.07 


, .15 




20 


.88 


: 


Grade 


2 




















Multivariate analysis 
















2.24 


3, 


18 


.12 . 


Univariate analyses 
























Knowledge 


11 


11.88 


.73 




11 


10.92 


1.00 


2.57 




20 ' 


.02* 


Attitudes 


11 


2.39 


. 15 




11 


2.31, 


. 10 


1.46 




20 


. 16 -j 


Practices 


11 


1.68 


.07 




11 


1.65 


.06 


.88 




20 


.39 


t 


Grade 


3 




















Multivariate analysis 
















7.94 


3, 


17 


.002* 


Univariate analyses 
























Knowledge 


11 


12.94 


1.02 




10 


11.52 


1.56 


2.49 




19 


.02* 


Attitudes 


11 


2.40 


.12 




10 


2.29 


.20 


1.55 




19 


. 14 


Practices 


11 


1.69 


.06 


1 


10 


1.70 


.05 


.28 




19 


.78 




Grade 


4 




















Multivariate analysis 
















2.50 


3, 


18 


.09 


Univariate analyses 




i 




















Knowledge \ 


11 


10.81 


1.50 




11 


9.38 


1.52 


2.31 




20 


.03* 


Attitudes 


1 1 


0 OA 


1 

. i J 




1 1 
I I 


^ . 7 ^ 


. ij 


. 20 




20 


. 84 


Practices 


11 


2.19 


.07 




11 


2.18 


.08 


.48 




20 


.63 




Grade 


5 




















Multivariate analysis 












> 




.40 


3, 


18 ^ 


.75 


Univariate analyses 




















20 


.48 


Knowledge 


11 


11.59 


1.64 




11 


11.05 


1.83 


.73 




Attitudes 


U 


2.92 


.13 




11 


2.89 


.15 


.49 




20 


.63 


Practices 




2.15 


.10 




11 


2.12 


.09 


.68 




20 


.51 




Grade 


6 




—ft. 
















Multivariate analysis 
















1.58 




16 


.23 


Univariate analyses 


















~\ 






Knowledge 


10 


12.67 


1.86 




10 


11.46 


1.53 


1.59 




18 


. 13 


Attitudes 


10 


2.93 


.12 




10 


2.82 


.08 


2.22 




18 


.04* 


Practices 


10 


2.11 


.05 




10 


2.08 


.09 


.83 




18 


.42 



significant for any set of data. 



Statistic meets criterion for significance. 
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As with previous analyses of implementation of the TENN Instructional Plan, 
the most positive results were noted on the knowledge dimension, with fewer 
sigriificant results for attitudes and none for practices. And as in previous 
years, both methodological and theoretical explanations can be g|lven. that is, 
one explanation may come from the fact that reliability indices for the attitudes, 
and practices scales were lower than were corresponding indices for the knowledge 
scales, particularly for students at the lower grade levels. A second explanation 
(still untested)j^ls that with more time the apparent gains by students would^ 
be extended to attitudes and eventually to practices. However, the initial 
knowledge gain should provide a foundation for maintenance of any subsequent 
changes in practices. 

A caveat to be considered with the results of this evaluation is related 
to the motivational factor. It is logical to expect that students and teachers 
^ in the schools that applied for (and received) Implementation Grants were more 
motivated than students and teachers in other schools that did not show this 
degree^ of interest. That the students "in the schools taking such initiative 
would have better scores at the end of the year may reflect some influence by 
the school personnel's commitment to nutrition education. However, motivation 
Is an integral part of the implementation of any educational program, and it 
is only if that motivation is reiAforced and channeled into an appropriate 
program that results can be expected. Thus, it is impossible to determine the 
extent to which differences in favor of the treatment schools reflect such 
exposure in interaction with a predisposing attitude toward nutrition education. 
However, It does seem reasonable to conclude that motivated school personnel 
using the \vaterials may expect positive results. 

In summary, the Implementation Grant program using the TENN Instructional 
Plan for grades K~6 appears to have been effective. Results of analyses of 
student knowledge, attitudes, and practices were consistent and positive.' 
Certainly there are unanswered questions about specific aspects of the Plan 
. and the nutrition education programs developed around it, but the general 

conclusion warrants an unequivocal recommendation for continued implementation 
of nutrition education programs based on the TENN Instructional Plan for grades 
K-6. ^ 
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Perceptions of Nutrition Education 

* Wilma Jozwiak 

The instrument "Assessment of Knowledge, Attitudes, and Practices and 
Perceptions of Nutrition Education" contained -a section designed to assess 
studentB^ perceptions of nutrition education. That section of it^ms is 
analyzed separately in the following report. 

Acquiring accurate knowledge about nutrition may have little impact on 
children if their perceptions of food-related issues remain unchanged. \n 
order to determine whether childrens' perceptions also were being changed 
.'through instruction in nutrition education as provided through the Implementation 
Grant project, items designed to measure perceptions were included in, the 
assessment instrument. Each^of the three student instriiment forms used in 
this evi^luation contained sevVn items which elicited the student's perceptions f 
of nutrition and nutrition-related issues. In addition, forms for grades 2-3 
and 4,3',6 contained seven statements about school food service with which the 
student was asked to agree or disagree. (The items and percentages of response 
for. each are presented in Tables F1-F3 which appear in Appendix F.) ^ 

Although it is instructive simply to visually compare the responses of 
students from treatment and control schools, one may strengthen the comparison 
through statistical analysis. Data from all three forms were subjected to the 
Chi Square test of association. Forms for grades 2-3 and 4,5,6 also were sub- 
jected to t test ana^lysis. Only those differences which attained the .05 level 
of significance will be discussed in this report. The reader Is invited to 
inspect the tables for oth^r differences, w^ich, although not of 'statistical 
significance, may be of interest. 

Children from treatment schools in grade 6 were more likely than their 
control counterparts to express positive reactions to the food fixed for lunch 
at their schools (7.3% of treatment school 6th graders marked one of the -two 
positive responses as compared'with 66% of the control school 6th graders). 

The studients were asked to indicate their feelings concerning learning 
about foods that are "good fof you." Both first and fifth graders in treatment 
schools tended to respond more positively than did control school students. 

Kindergarten and first grade students from treatment schools were more 
likely than their control counterparts to state that they always ate the school 
lunch. (First grade control students ate the school lunch about 77% of the 
time as compared with 84% for treatment first graders, whereas kindergarten 
students from control schools reported eating the school lunch 72% of the time 
in cotuparison with 85% of the time for treatment school kindergarten students.) 
Kindergarten students from treatment schools also were more^ likely to think 
that they had an impact on the decisions concerning foods that would be served 
for lunch (48% versus 35%), than were grade 1 students from treatment schools 
(36% versus 26%). 

1 

Treatment school students in grades kindergarten thr^ugh^ 3 also ware 
more likely than control school students to agree (by a margin, of fvom 10 to 
17 percent) that they learned from their -teachers about foods that were "good 
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for them** than were control school students in those grades. Third grade 
treatment school students were 9% more likely than control school students in 
the third grade to say that they never learn at home about foods that are *'good 
toryou"- (23% versus 14%), 

The seven items relating to students' perceptions of the ways in which 
school food service could be improved gave the students a chance to express 
thejLr opinions about the foo3f, the variety of choices, the speed of service, 
the cpst of food, and the serving sizes. Generally speaking, the students frbm 
treatment schools tended to give responses that Indicated a greater awareness 
of food and nutrition-related issues. Second grade treatment school students 
were 25% less likely than control 'school students to think students should be 
offered more choices (58% versus 33%). Third grade treatment school students'- 
were 13% less likely than their control counterparts to think that the school 
food service should serVe better tasting food (61% versus 74%). Sixth grade 
students in treatment schools */ere less likely than control school sixth graders 
tb think that service should be faster (37% versus 48%). This trend repeated 
itself with third graders' — 39% of treatment school third graders thought 
service should^ be faster in comparison with 51% of control school tKird grade 
students. On the whole, though, all students' responses were in favor of each 
proposed change, reflecting. the typical disdaih expressed by persons in this 
society for food prepared in an institution. 

Several of the differences between control and treatment school stuaents' 
tesponses on these perception items, although statistically significant, may 
be of little practical significance -.r^for instancei a difference of 7% between 
77% and 84% on a particular ' item may be considered an insufficient basis for 
making changes in instruction. However, these differences are part of a trend 
which becomes evident when one examines the number of "positive" responses •at 
each grade level. These responses indicate a greater awareness of nutrition- 
related issues on the part of students in treatment schools as compared with 
students in control schools. The trend of kindergarten and first grade treat- 
ment school students' responses was quite positive: five out of seven responses 
indicated a more positive perception than that of control school students. Five 
of six first grade treatment school students' responses were more positive and 
one was the same as control students' responses. The trend of responses given 
by second grade treatment school students was negative (seven negative responses 
to five positive responses) except for responses on the questions about school 
food service, on which the treatment school students tended to be more tolerant 
(six positiv^ to one negative). Third grade treatment school students* responses 
reflected a positive trend (eight positive to six negative) , as did fourth and 
fifth grade treatment school students' responses . (eight to five and seven 'to six) 
On the other hand, sixth grade treatment school students ' response trend was^ 
negative (six 'positive .responses to seven negative ones). 

^ On the whole, the responses and response trends on the perception items 
of the nutrition assessment suggest that nutrition-related perceptions may be 
positively affected by nutrition education. The relatively small degree of 
change may be a result of the inherent difficulty of changing perceptions. 
However, the necessity for changing perceptions before behaviors can be changed 
reliably makes it important to consider ways to increase such changes. Until 
more research can be conducted on specific activities which are more successful 
in producing positive changes in nutrition-related perceptions, it is helpful 
to "have evidence that the children who received well-planned and coordinated 
nutrition educatipn via the Implementation Grant program tended to have more 
positive perceptions. 
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SECTION m". TEACHER'S LOG OF NUTRITION EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

i 

Trudy W. Banta 

Parts of j:he TENN Instructional Plan Used Most Frequently 

The form "Teacher's Log of Nutrition Education Activities" (see Appendix C) 
was completed during the first half of the 1981-82 school year by 422 teachers 
representing 18 of 21 participating school systems, and during the second half 
of the year by 185 teachers representing 15 systems. Because the number of 

I^tro'^^Jj^ i°l the latter half of the year was so small, data from both semesters 
were combined for this report. 

• Teachers were asked to list from the TENN Instructional Plan the page 
numbers of instructional activities which they had used with their students. 
With few exceptions, every page containing student activities was used by at 
least one teacher. In Tables 3-9 the page •numbers used most frequently through- 
out the school year at each grade level are listed, along with the activity, 
numbers on those pages which were used most often. If more than one activity 
number is listed, the activities are identified in descending order by frequency 
of use, i.e., the most-used activity is listed first. Table 10 contains a 
listing of frequently-used pages that contained no activities for children. 

During the 1981-82 school year the TENN Instructional Plan pages used by \ 
the greatest number of teachers (55 or more) were, in descending order: 16, 13, 
12, 18, 62, and 122. Apparently teachers wqre more likely to use the Instructional 
Plan content which appeared first in the section for their grade level.' More 
than 60 percent of the pages used most frequently at each of the seven grade 
levels were contained in the first ten pages of the section developed for the 
given grade. Since the Instructional Plan was organized to present material 
related to each goal in sequence at each grade level, the dati on page usage t' 
. indicate that teachers focused most attention on Goal 1 — demonstrating the " 
relationship of nutrition to health. 

Approximately 10 percent of all nutrition education activities reported 
by teachers associated with implementation Grant projects did not contain a 
reference to a specific page and/or activity number from the TENN Instructional 
Plan. Of these 111 unreferenced i^ctivities, slightly more than half (57) 
appeared to be ones that were included in the TENN Instructional ^llan, although 
not necessarily at the grade level for which they were used. Of the remaining 
54 activities, some had been considered but rejected for inclusion in the Plan 
(e.g., '^The Great American Chocolate Factory"), some had not been considered 
(e.g., "Snoopy, th,e Genn Fighter"), some were not explained- in enough detail' 
to be recqgnizable as a specific activity (e.g., "puppets"), some were related 
to objectives covered at othpr levels of the TENN framework and therefore not 
covered 4n the K-6 Instructional Plan (ejg., "talked about four systems of the 
bbdy — how they interact"), and some were tangential to .the topics included in 
the TENN Plan (e.g., "M]^ery of Molar Mountain"~f ilm, on care of teeth). The 
majority of the additional activities listed were variations , on ones that were 
included in the Plan (e.g., other films and filmstrips). Very few of the 
additional activities were ones that probably would not fit within the philosophy 
and criteria on which the TENN Instructional Plan was based. 
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Resources Used in Nutrition Education Instruction 

During the first half of the year no more than 15 percent (average « 12%) 
of the teachers at any grade level involved school food service personnel as 
resource persons in their nutrition education programs. During the second half 
' of the year the average of 12 percent did not change, but the percentag'e of 
fourth grade teachers using food service personnel increased from 8 to 19 percent, 
and the percentage of sixth grade teachers increased from 13 to 19 percent. 
(Percentages at all other grade levels dropped slightly.) Teachers In Macon 
County and Monroe County school systems were more than twice as likely as 
teachers in most other systems to utilize food service p,ersonnel. 

The percentage of teachers- involving parents as resource persons decreased 
from IS percent in the earlier t>art of the year to 12 percent in the latter part. 
Throughout the school year more th^n 20 percent of the teachers in the Sumner 
County school system utilized parent assistance. Use of persons from the community 
remained stable: 8 percent during the first semester and 9 percent during the 
second. In the second half of the year all teachers in the Hamilton County** 
system and 77% of those in the Macon County system brought in assistance from 
the community. 

During both halves of the 1981-82 school year approximately 63 percent of 
^ the teach^lrsNftompleting the Teacher's Lor reported that thev used printed materials 
to teach jiutrition education. In ^feneral the percentage using print media rose 
from kirtdergarten through grade 6. ^ 

The percentage of teachers using audio-visual materials to teach nutrition 
was approximately 43 percent each semester, with teachers in grades 3-6 report- 
ing higher usage rates than those in grades K-2. 

Food was used as a teaching material by 30 percent of all teachers during 
the first semester, and by 27 percent during the second. Kindergarten teachers 
were almost twice as likely to use food as were teachers at any other grade 
level. 

Ratings of Student Learning and Interest 

Teachers were asked to rate oh a five-point scale student learning and 
student interest in the nutrition education activities taken from the TENN 
Instructional Plan. As indicated in Table 11 mean ratings for both learning 
and interest; were quite high throughout th^» school year. However, teachers in 
grades 1 and 2 consistently felt their students were more interested, and 
learned more, than students in grades 4 and 5. 
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TABLE 3 

Frequency of Use by Kindergarten Teachers 
of Pages and Activities in TENN Instructional Plan 



V 



Te.irhor n 
Report InR 

6/« 



Tojj 1 c 



Art I V 1 1 y 
Number 



n.TRlc rc^quirrmentn for life 
nnd f'rowth.nnd the role of 
nutrition in rolntlon to health 



71 



Nunibor nf 
Tea< hern 
Report InR 

_ Jino^e__ 

. 20 

13 
16 
13 
29 

16 

12 



Bl 




Role of enncko and ncnls La 
relnt Ion to henlth 



TnRte nennnttonn nonortated 
with food; sensory cxporlencea 
with food 



31 
23 

11 

17 



26 
23 



Relnt lonnhlp brtweeo food 
pntternn mid fnmlly bnckpround 



12 



Nutrltlnun nnnrkn nnd nimpio 
uncooked nnarks 



12 



26 
47 



Role of r lr/inl llnenq In pre- 
pnrln(l nnd entlnR food 



23 



Act Ivlt^ 

Growl nf> rjeedo, observe (growth under 
vnrlous conditions 

Crowing plants |n clasn 

Carlnfi for anlmaln In claws 

Trace child's body to nhow (growth 

Select clothlnR for different types 
of weather 

Select books about life and growth for 
readlnp. coi 



• , fn«> ^iwjut feeding hablto of anlmaln 



' Plan tastlnR party usInR nutritious snacks 

I Use food nodels or pictures to Illustrate 
nutritious snacks 

Show fllmstrip "The Snacklng Mouse" 

~ - * — ' 

Have children identify foods by smell alone 



27 Road and discuss Croen Ejg)^a mid^ Ham 

18 Have tast lnp>arty cmphaslzlnR different 



taste senoatlona 



Plan a birthday party each month asking 
children to select foods to serve; Invite 
pjirents 

18 Feature holiday foods on a bulletin board 



Plan tastinn party uslnp, nutrltioun nnncks; 
Invite parents and food service personnel 



Wash hnnds before preparlnR or cntlnR food 



F.flenbllflh hand-wawhInR routine prior to 
oarlnR meals and snacks 



TABLE 4 



Frequency of Use by First Grade Teachers 
of Pages and Activities In TENN Instructional Plan 



Number of 

Ten r he to , 
^ PoRe Reporting Activity 
Gr mic Number U snRe Topic Number 



35 


25 


Ro 1 1 t\t\ all 1 n fio ^ un^n Itrl^u 
ntf 1 ill ■(.'iiNiiil' UlriwtrUII 11 Ci IVlty 

level nnd enerfty rcqulrcmonts 


1 


1 1 
1 1 


Relate the worklnj^o of n wlnd'^up cor * 
to those of the human body 


38 


29 


Kinds of foods needed each day 


I 


15 


Plan activities to acquolnt children 
with n variety of foods 


19 


30 


/ 


5 


9 


Have children kake a picture booklet 
with different foods 


41 


33 


Relationship between how people 
feel and the food thoy oat 


7 
6 


10 

7 


Read and' dlscuas The Vory Hungry 
Caterpl liar 

Read nnd discuss Two Greedy Bears 


43 


17 


Relationship between physical 
setting and reactions to food 


1 


7 


Work with food service manager and 
decorate the cafeteria 


44 


17 


I* 


3 


7 * 


Eat luiich or snack outdoors: discuss 
feol^gs about being outside versus In 
the cafeteria 


48 


14 


Major food sources 


2 


9 


Show children pictures of various foods 



and discuss whether they corao frow plants 

or anlnals ^, 



Number of 
Tonr hero 
Report Ing 
Usage 



21 
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TABLE 5 












1 i.t;t[ijency oi USG Dy 
of Pagc^ and Actlvltlcc 


Second Grade Teachers 

In TENN Instructional Plan 


Grade 


Page 
Nunber 


Number of 

Teachers 

Reporting 

Usa^e 


if"' 

Activity 
Topic Number 


Number of 
Teachers 
Reporting 
Usane 


< 

' , Act Ivlty 


2 


62 




jU>glcaJl groupings for food 




26 


Have fttudents complete worksheets on 
food groups 










2 
3 


16 
11 


Introduce children to the Five Food Croups 

Have students play game based on Identi- 
fication of foods in the Five Food Croups 


• 


63 






6 

5 


IS 
1 1 


Use magazine pletures to make posters 
or mobiles Illustrating the Five Food 
Croups 

Classify foods served for breakfast or 

lunch in the Five Food Croups 




65 


32 


Poods and food combinations 

on bv dpodIa ItAfin t Iw*m _ 

healthy ^ 




17 


Have children identify foods that they like 




68 


16 


Rclatlonnhlp between the pre«~ 
ence and behavior of others 
and reactions to food 


2 


9 

^ — 


Use role play to have children compare how 
they would feel in a variety of meoltimo 
sltuat ions Q 


70 


15 


Foods available at different 
times of the year 


I 


9 


Develop a bulletin board showing seasonal 
foods for spring, sumner, fall, snd winter 




78 


26 


- — 

Edible portions of various 
plants; animals from which 
foods are^obtalned 


5 
6 
7 


5 
5 

5 


Have children natch foods with the appro- 
priate aniiial source 

Play Aninal and Plant Bingo on cards with 
pictures of various foods , 

. Have children conplete food source 
activity sheets 










8 


5 ' 


Read and discuss a book on farming such 
air The Farm Book 

\^ 








•u 


9 






1^ 















TABLE 6 



Frequency of Use by Third Grade Teachers 
of Pafees and Activities In TENN Instructional Plan 



s Number of 

I'nRp ^^epnrtlng 
Grade Number 'I-., Uo aRO 



Topic 



Act Ivlty 
Number 



118 



15 



Relationship between growth 
nnd food Intake; contributions 
of food to meeting growth needs 



121 



122 



30 



45 



Nut rient categories 



126 22 



Relatlnnohip between hejilth 
and dietary prnrtlren 



128 13 



131 12 



133 



44 



Senoat Ions and perception's 
produced by different foods 
and combinations of foods 

Procenneo of food 
distribution, and 



/ 



Good nources of nutrients and 
energy 



1 

4. 
5 



Number of 
Teachers 
Report ing 

Usaso 

7 
6 



16 



Actjvllj' 

Read nnd discuss The ^''rowlnjg; Story 

Keep and discuss s growth record for 
each child 



18 Using models or pictures, nsk children 

to group those with similar nutrient 
content 

8 Use food/nutrient comparloon cards 

17 View and dlncuso film about nutrlentn 

^13 DifJycuss nutrient content of the lunch 

served at school ^ 



14 



View and^^scuss- the fllmstrlp, "Tooth- 
town, fSA" 



Read T^ c Bak e-Off and tnnte carrots 
prepared in cooked and raw ntate 



Show and discuss a flln about food 
product ion 

Read and discuss books about food 
production, distribution, and consumption 

Choone a food children like and trace 
steps involved in its production, dlntri- 
butlon and consumption 



Dlnplav on bulletin board pictures of 
foods that are (Kood sources of nutrients 
and energy 

Use parents and/or food service manager 
to asnlst in giving a tantlng party 
involving foods Ul^h In nutrients and 
energy 

Use ncramblcd word gaino that Involven 
foods theft are good sources of nutrients 
and energy 



o 
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TABLE 7 

Frequency of Use by Foiirth Grade Teachers 
Pii^vi> and Aclivitles In TFiNN Tnr? t rur t hmn 1 plnn 



Oracle 



^ Number of 

Toachors 
PaRo Reporting 
Number Uoa(*e 



130 



157 



163 



166 



169 



172 



RJC 



50 



31 



26 



15 



17 



Topic 

Primary functions of protein, 
carbnbyd rate , and fat 



Number of 
Tone he ra 
Act Ivl ty Report Ing 

_Num^c r_ . U g nj^ 

I 21 



Character lotlcs of food In 
vnrtfYiin cult iireo 



Factoro that Influence food U 
av^nllnblMty In various regions 

3 

I 

2 



Adeqtinry of food ntipply In 
various geographic arcKis; food- 
nnd nut rlt lon-relntpd problems 
of ppople In vnrlouG geographic 
a re an nnd nor lo- cultural grotipo 

Foods typical of various 
cultures that are good sources 
of nutrients and energy 



18 
II 

8 
7 



10 



Types of food preservation and 
preparation iineil In varhius 
rul t uren ^ /\ 



Act Ivlty 

Show and discuss fllmstrlp about functions 
of protein^ carbohydrate, and fnt 

Use transparcnclco to Introduce the 
nutrients protein, ^carbohydrate, and fat 

Have children complete programmed 
Instruction related to protein, carbo- 
hydrate, and fnt 



Conduct tasting parties using foods from 
various cultures 

Invite person who has lived or traveled 
abroad to visit and talk about the ways 
foods are prepared and nerved In that 
country 

In social studies units Identify the 
characteristics of foods In various cultures 

Use maps or globes to dlncuss where s<imo 
foods are likely to be available 

Have children plan a day*8 menu using 
only locally grown food 

In social studlcn units discuss reasons 
that. some foods are more available In 
f3orao roRlonn of the world than othora 

niocuss the problem of food waste 



In social studios units Identify foods 
typical of various cultures 

Make food mobiles for the nutrients 
protein, carbohydrate, and fat 

Have children taste foods from other 
cultures that are go<»d nourcen of 
nutrients and enorgy 

Have children taste food proaervcd In 
different wayn 

Have children prepare- and tnnCe dlnhcpn 
wlilcli reprcMrnt typrti of food prepara- 
tion tn various cultures 



Frequency of Use by Fifth Grade Teachers 
of Pages and Activities in TKNN Instructional Plan 



Crode 

5 



Page 
Niirabej 

186 



Number of 
TeacherQ 
Report Ing 



186 



193 



16 



196 



38 



2D5 



21 



212 



11 
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Topic 

Primary functions of vitaminB, 
fnineralo, and water 



Activity 
Number 



3 



29 Relationohip betv^eon food intake 3 

and physical appearance and 
vitality ^ 



Relationohip of food oelection 
to rllpt.iry adequacy 



Relatimiship between socio- 
cultiiral heritage and family 
eating patterns 



Number of 
Teachers 
Report ing 

_Uon_ge 

'9 
8 



Ac^tJ^it^ 

Show film on functions of vitamins, 
minerals, and water 

Have children complete programmed 
learning activity on vitamins, 
minerals, and water 

Use transparencies to introduce the 
nutrients vitamins, minerals, and water 

Soak chicken bones in vinegar to 
illustrate the function of calcium 



11 Have eoch child perform a, pinch test 

8 Discuss how physical appearance and 

vitality will be affected if more or 
fewer servings than recommended arc 
consumed for ench group of foods 

6 Show a film obout fitnens, such as 

"Keeping in Top Shape*' 



Stpps in qolvlng food- and 
nutrition-related prohletnr}; 
rolen af3Qumed by people with * 
different renourceo for solution 
of food- and nutrition-related' 
problemn; comparison of prorenseo 
for solving different food- and 
nutrition-related problemn 



ID Divide class into groups and ask each to 

choose food items for breakfast, lunch, 
and supper 

ID Have children make posters, collagea, 

mobiles, exhibits, or booklets to 
illustrate the food groups and number 
of servings needed daily 

7 Discuss foods eaten by different families 

on each of several holidays 

4 Have children taste regional foods in 

class 

4 During atudien of different regions of 
the U.S. identify the cultural heritage 
that has influenced the foods consumed 

"""^^ in that area 

5 Divide the clans into groupn and present 
children with problem nItuatlonR 

Introduce children to the problem- 
solving process by .identifying the Ateps 
in the process 
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Frequency of Use by SlMth Grade Teachers 
of Pnp.cn nnd Activltlpa in TENN Instructional Plan 



r.rnde 



Pnp.e 
Ntirobo r 

2 30 



Ntimhor jr>f 

Ro port Inn 
jiJFj np.e 

^ 26 



TopU 

Relntlcnohlp botwocn nutri- 
tlon nnd dipeotion 



Act Ivlty 



211 



21A 



215 



10 



14 



Rnprcyynnd nutrient needs of 
people/ nt different agoa 



5b I 



Rclatlonohli^ botwoen food * 
charactertsttcs and patterns 
of food acceptance 



218 



242 



16 



26 



Ccnj^iBon fnbd sources of sugar, k 
starch, fat, protein, vitamins, 
nnd ninerals 



246 



Ideas p(^ople have abo^t the role 4 
of fond and nutrition in connuner 
and hcalfti topics*, goala related 
to food and nutrition that are 
nupported by various interest 
groups; relationship betveen 
goals of pooplo in various f^roups 
and their choices of alternativoa 
for nolving food- and nutrition- 
related problems. 

Credibility of fsourcos of i^Tor- 3 
nation about food and nutrition 
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^J^|^iboc of 
Tr/icTicrfj 
Report ing 
Usage 

8 



13 



11 



Actjyitj ' 

Hnvo chddrcn draw n olnplo dinprar) 
of the digestive tract; urp on oxample 
of food and trace Itn illrentlon 

?»hov and dlncttnn « filn on rli portion 

Diocuss different kinds of teeth people 
have 



Have rhil(t|^n calm la,t£f .{h<?, dl f foref)^ 
between calort^ n«»eds af tbe cto^lxFt^ of 
their fanilieo ^ V *- ^ 



Have children Unt ntK favorite foodn 
then discuss charact^^j^o 4B^ortant 
to theeitin deteminiffaJEj^r foorl 
pc^i^l^nces * ^ 

Have children plo/ a dallv nrnu thnt 
includeii ^oir favorite fnndq, then 
disctisa fact o%i. that determine (heir 
acceptance of ncu foods ^ 

Make nutrient mobiles 

Invest igatef food product label fs and 
deternine u{ii4!h foods have a high sugar 
content 



Analyse neitapaper and tBagaclne adn, , 
radio and TV Ada, and cr^paro tlio factors* 
that flight entice a person to buy 
varioua foods 



Prepare a bulletin board with ptcturen of 
different sourceo of information about 
food and nutrition 
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TABLE 10 



Frequently-Used Pages Contairfing No Activities for Children 



Grade Level 
1 • 
2 

4 



Page Number 
^ 37 & 45 
61, 64 & 67 

129 

149 



• 41 



21 









TABLE 1 1 








Mean 


Values for 


Student Learning and Interest 






During First 


and Second 


Semesters 








First 


Semester 


Second 


Semester 


♦ 




Mean 


Rank 


Mean 


Rank 


Grade K 


Learning 


4.44 


1 


4. 17 


5 


< 


Interest 


4.55 


1 


4.29 


5 


Grade 1 * 


Learning 


4.20 


3 


4. 37 


2 




Interest 


4.48 


3 


4.44 


2. 


Grade 2 


Learning 


4.38 


2 


4.%2 


1 




Interest 


4.52 


2 


.4.44 


1 


Grade 3 


Learning 


• 4.19 


4* 


4.26 


4 




Interest 


4.29 


4 


4.35 


4 


Grade 4 


Leading 


4.01 \ 


6 


4.05 


6 




Interest 


4.19 


6 


4.16 


6 


Grade 5 


Learning 


3.99 


7 


. 4.02 


7 




-..^terest 


4.18 


7 


4.11 


7 


Grade 6 


Learning' 


4.15 


5 


4.27 


3 




Inl^erest 


4.20 


* 5 


4.37- 


3 
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SECTION IV. RESULTS FROM THE^ TEAMING TO TEACH NUTRITION QUESTIONNAIRE 

Wilma Jozwlak , 



One of the teaching options stressed in the TENN Instructional Plan was 
the use of teams to deliver nutrition instruction. The teams most commonly 
referred to consisted of the classroom teachex and the food service manager/ 
worker, or the teacher and one or more parents. However, many of the activities 
included in the Instructional. Plan could bfe implemented with the team effort 
of any number of persons from the school community. Because the use of teams to 
deliver instruction ha§ been reported to be successful in many areas, including 
nutrition, it was decided to survey those who participated in the Implementation 
Grant projects as treatment and control teachers to determine: 

(1) the number using teams to teach nutrition, 

(2) the kinds of persons participating in the teams, and ' 

(3) the types of . instructional activities used by teams. 

✓ It was necessary first to determine what activities typically are included 
in the development and delivery of instruction. Referring to the literature 
and to persons actively involved in this area of education, a list of activities 
included in-de^loping atid delivering" instruction was constructed. The list 
included: (a) developing goals and/or objectives, (b) providing background 
information, (c) planning activities, (d) conducting activities, (e) developing 
materials, and (f) evaluating activities and/or programs. An additional 

other" category was included to allow for activities which did not fit this 
classification system. 

A second undertaking was the 'development of a list of individuals from 
the school community who might form 'part of an instructional team. This list 
included: (a) nutrition specialists such as nutritionists and dietitians, 
(b) food service personne;., (c) other classroom teachers, (d) building-l^vel 
supervisors, (3) system- level supervisors, (f) m6dia specialists or librarians, 
(g) school ^^port staff such as clerks and custodians, (h) students, and 
(i) parents. 

^^The lists of activities and types of personnel were combine$l to develop 
the "Teaming to Teach Nutrition Questionnaire" which is presented in Appendix D. 
These instruments were mailed to all teachers in the Implementation Grant . 
program. Usable questionnaires were returned by 51 of 63 treatment school 
teachers and 41 of 56 control school teachers. 

Teacher responses on the "Teaming to Teach Nutrition (j^estionnaire" were ^ 
subjected to Chi Square analysis to determine if differences existed between 
control and treatment teachers in their use of teams to deliver nutrition 
instruction. (Responses are presented in Table 12.) In all cases except one 
(the use of students) there was a statistically significant (at .05 level) 
difference between the groups. In addition, treatment school teachers were much 
more likely than their control school counterparts to involve the team members 
at some level^in each of the instructional development and delivery activities. 
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The extent to which treatment schodl teachers jreported involving other 
school community members in the provision of nutrition instruction is remarkable. 
Not only was teaming* demonstrated to be a productive means of providing instruc- 
tion, but it also seems likely that by involving other persons in the instructional 
process, these teachers incre^^ed tha commitjment of additional personnel to 
future nutrition education attempts. Anecdotal data included on some question- 
naires by treatment school teachers indicat|Bd that they enjoyed involving others 
in their ^ classrooms, and that the students deemed to enjoy and benefit from 
receiving instruction from persons working with their classroom teachers. 
Finally, there seems to have been an improvement in rapport between students 
and the food sei^vice personnel in their schools.* 
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TABLE 12 

Percentages of Treatment and Control Group Teachers 
Reporting Use of Various Personnel in Teaching Nutrition 



/ % Treatment ^ - \ 

teachers % Control Teachers 

^ Type of P ersonnel ^ \ Reporting Use - . " .Reportidfe Use 

^Nutrition Specialists 

Foo4 Service Personnel % 

Other Teachers « » - 

3uilding-LeVel Supervisors. 

Media Specialists 

System-Level Supervisors ^ 

Support Staff 

Students , ' 

Parent^ ^ 



-55 






86' 




19 


63- 




22 


44 


'■» 


7 


63 




37 


29 . 
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11 


96 




85 


71 




22 
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SECTION V. END-OF-YEAR ASSESSMENTS BY "PROJECT PERSONNEL 

Trudy W. Banta ^ ■ 

Assessment by Project Directors . . 

Fifteen of the 21 Implemehtation Grant project directors completed and 
returned the survey form entitled "NET Implementation Grant Questionnaire for 
Project Directors" (see Appendix E). 

Half of the directors who responded said that the training provided for 
teachers and others connected with their project had taken place during a single 
time period (usually 2-4 hours). Several training sessions over a short time 
period .were of fered by 42 percent of the projects, and 8 percent included con- 
tinuous training throughout the school year. Ratings of quality and quantity 
of training provided by these project leaders indicated that they were more 
satisfied with the efficacy of continuous training and training offered in 
several sessions than with that offered in a single session. 

Twenty percent of the project directors reported that training was given 
only prior to the school year, 40 percent said it was provided only after the 
beginning of school, and 40 percent said training was given both before and 
after the year, began. Ratings ranging from 1 (Not Appropriate) to 3 (Somewhat 
Appropriate) to 5 (Very Appropriate) which were given for quantity and quality 
of training were much higher for projects offering "both before and after" 
training (means of 4.3 and 4.3) and were least favorable (means of 2.6 and 2.7) 
for projects that offered training only after school had started. 

Responses of jiroject directors revealed that training was provided by a 
variety of professionals: 

Classroom teachers 28% 

Nutrition education specialists 20% 

School food service supervisors 16% 

Curriculum supervisors 12% 

Others: (principal, librarian, lunchroom 

manager, Sta^e NET Director) 24% 

The total number of hours spent in training teachers participating in 
Implementation Grant projects varied from 1 (reported by one project) to 36 
(also- reported by one project), but more than half the project directors reported 
that the time spent was 2, 3, or 4 hours. The longer the training period, the 
more satisfied project directors were with its quantity and, quality. On a scale 
of 1 (Not Appropriate) to 5 (Vety Appropriate) , the respondents gave mean ratings 
of 3 for quantity of training and 3.2 for quality to training of 1 or 2 hours 
duration and mean ratings of 3.7 and 3.7 respectively to quantity and quality 
of training of more than 6 hours duration. 
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Project directors provided the following meait ratings (L^ Not Appropriate, 
3 ■ Somewhat Appropriate, 5' ■ Very Appropriate) for factors associated with 
carrying out the Implementation Grant projects In their schools: 

TENN Instructional Plan 4.53 

State guidelines for the project application 4.27 

Extent of cooperative teaming to provide instruction 4.07 

Quality of training provided for project participants 3.67 

Quantity of training provided for project participants 3.47 

Project directors apparently were more satisfied with the TENN Instruc- 
tional Plan than with any^ other aspect of the project. They felt that more 
time and effort should have been devoted to training. 

) 

Project directors were asked to rate on a 5-point scale (I * None, 3 ■ 
Moderate, 5 = Extensive) the level of Interest in, support for, or Involvement 
of each of several groups in connection with the Implementation Grant project. 
As the mean ratings recorded below Indicate, project directors considered stu- 
dent Interest to be quite high, but also gave high marks to teacher enthusiasm 
and support from school- level and system-level administrators. The level of 
parent Involvement was considered modest. 



Student Interest 


4.47 


Support from school- level administrators 


4.07 


Teacher enthusiasm 


3.93 


Support from system-level administrators 


3.80 


Cooperative teaming to provide instruction 


3.73 


Participation by food service manager 


3.27 


Parent Involvement 


2.53 


Project directors were asked to use a 5-polnt 


scale to rate in two ways 



(extent of use and level of effectiveness) the materials provided by the State 
NET Director as part of the Implementation Grant project. Respondents perceived 
that activity kits and manuals for students were used most and were most effec- 
tive. However, all of the materials were rated 4 or hl^gher. 

Mean Rating 
tevel of Effectiveness 
4.40 

Books for students 4.07 4.20 

References for teachers 4.07 4.13 



\ 



Mean Rating 
for 

Material Extent of Use 



Activity kits and manuals for students 4.47 
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When asked to indicate the extent to whicli the TENN Instructional Plan 

would be used during 1982-83 on a scale ranging from 1 - Not at all, to 3 • 

Moderately, to 5 - Extensively, project directors provided responses which 
yielded a mean of 3.86. 

Finally, project directors were given an opportunity to identify the 
"most significant benefits" and the "most significant disadvantages" of the 
Implementation Grant project in their school or school system.' 

Benefits identified by more than one director are listed below in order 
by frequency of mention; 

(1) increased student awareness of nutrition and its relationship to 
health and growth. ^r*^ 

(2) acquisition of good materials for use in teaching nutrition. 

(3) increase in students' opportunities to try new and different foods. 

(4) increase in student awareness of other cultures. 
Disadvantages listed by more than one project director included: 

(1) lack of time to devote to the project. 

(2) inability to acquire some of the materials that were needed for 
instruction. 

(3) frustration created by the amount of xecord-keeping and reporting 
required by the Implementation Grant project. 

Assessment by Teachers 

The survey form entitled "NET Implementation Grant Questionnaire for 
Teachers" (see Appendix E) was completed and returned by 244 K-6 teachers 
representing 15 school systems. Niney-seven percent of the teachers respond- 
ing indicated that they had used the TENN Instructional Plan in teaching 
nutrition education during the 1981-82 school year. 

Teachers first were asked to use a 5-point scale (1 » Not effective, 3 « 
Somewhat effective, 5 « Very effective) to indicate the level of effectiveness 
of several features of the Implementation Grant project as carried out in th^lr 
schools. The means recorded below suggest that teachers were most satisfied 
with the TENN Instructional Plan and with the extent of cooperative teaming 
to provide instruction, and were somewhat less favorably impressed with the 
quality and quantity of training they had received. 

TENN Instructional Plan 3.79 

Extent o^ cooperative teaming to provide instruction 3.56 

Quality of training provided for project participants 3.37 

Quantity of training provided for project participants 3.30 
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Teaqhers representing school systems that provided training In several 
sessions over a short period of tijne were more satisfied with the quantity and 
quality of their training than were teachers employed In systems providing 
training In a single session or continuously throughout the school year. 
Teachers from systems providing training only prior to the beginning of the 
school year rated :heir training lower in effectiveness than did teachers from 
systems providing training only after the beginning of the school year or 
both before and after the beginning of the year. Teachers representing systems 
providing 1-2 hours of training rated quantity and quality of training more 
favorably than did teachers who experienced longer training periods. 

Systems in which teachers gave highest ratings to extent of cooperative 
teaming to provide instruction Included: 

Jackson City 4.33 ^ 

Perry County '3.92 

Monroe < County 3.81 

Jackson County 3.75 

Teachers were asked to indicate the level of Interest in, support for, or 
involvement of several groups in connection with the Implementation Grant project. 
The response format was a 5-polnt scale with 1 ■ None, 3 ■ Moderate, 5 ■ Exten- 
sive. The mean ratings, recorded below, suggest that teachers considered student 
interest to be high, with support from school- level administrators and teacher 
Enthusiasm as additional positive aspects of the project. Student interest was 
given a mean rating of more than 4 by teachers in six of the fifteen school 
Systems represented in the sample. Parent Involvement was considered to be the 
weakest of those project features listed. Only in Maury County and Macon County 
schools systems was parent Involvement rated above the "moderate" level (i.e., 
mean of more than 3). 



Student Interest 


4.01 


Support from school- level administrators 


3.97 


Teacher enthusiasm 

• 


3.92 


Participation by food service manager 


3.62 


Support from system-level administrators 


3.59 


Parent involvement 


2.64 



Teachers were asked to rate in two ways (extent of use and level of 
effectiveness) three types of materials provided by the State NET Dl^rector as 
part of the Implementation Grant project. Mean ratings for use and effectiveness 
reported below indicate that teachers showed a slight preference for Jthe teacher 
references, but in general made more than a^moderate amount of use of all the 
materials, and considered them of more than moderate effectiveness. Sixty-five 
percent of the respondents reported a usage level of 4 or 5 for the teacher 
references and 67 percent gave the references a 4 or 5 rating for effectiveness. 
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Material 

References for teachers 

Activity kits and manuals for 
students 

Books for students 



Mean Rating 
for 

Extent of Use 
3.77 

3.68 
3.52 



Mean Rating 
for 

f Level of Effectiveness 
3.78 

3.75' 
3.57 



Teachers in the Jackson County, Maury County, Trenton Special, and Greene 
County school systems indicated the highest levels (means of 4 or higher) of 
usage of student activity kits and manuals. 

Teachers were asked to estimate on a 5-point scale (1 Not at all, 3 - 
Moderately; 5 - Extensively) the extent to which they would use the TENN Instruc- 
tional Plan in teaching nutrition education during 1982-83. The mean response 
was 3.63, with 94 percent of the teachers indicating that they would use the 
Plan at least moderately. In seven of the fifteen school systems represented 
all teachers said they would make at least moderate use of the Plan during the 
coming year. . ^ 

Teachers identified as the "most significant benefits" of the Implement^^pn 
Grant project: \^ 

XD the excellent instructional materials the project had provided, 

(2) the increase which occurred in student awareness of nutrition and 
its importance to health and growth, and 

(3) the increase in opportunities for students to read about and taste 
new foods. 

The "most significant disadvantages" which teachers associated with the 
project included: 

(1) insufficient time to teach nutrition, 

(2) insufficient time to plan instructional activities and/or obtain 
materials. 



(3) insufficient time to complete the paper work involved in the project, 

(4) difficulty in maintaining student interes/ throughout the school year, 
and ^ 

(5) insufficient training. 

Assessment By Food Service Managers 

A total of 17 food service managers representing 13 school systems completed 
and returned the survey form entitled "NET Implementation Grant Questionnaire 
for Food Service Managers" (see Appendix E). 
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The managers who responded apparently considered themselves to have been 
rather extensively * involved in the Implementation Grant projects: on a 5-point 
scale (1 -Not at all, 3 -^Somewhat, 5 - A lot) the managers marked only 
responses 3, 4, or 5, for a mean rating of 4. . 

Managers were asked to indicJ^e whether or not they had engaged in each 
of a dozen activities as part of the nutrition education program in their school 
during the 1981-82 school year. The percentage of managers responding positively 
to each item i^ recorded below. 

Item Percentage 

Invited parents or others to Join the students for lunch 94.1 

Assisted in providing "tasting parties'* for students 88.2 

Allowed students and/or parents to decorate the eating area 
(e.g., posters, wall paintings, plants) 86.7 

Presented or helped to present instructional activities 84.6 

Increased variety of foods served 80.0 

Offered "trial" servings of unfamiliar foods 80.0 

Provided background information and/or materials for 

classroom instruction 80.0 

Allowed students to help plan menus 66.7 

Changed serving size 58.3 

Changed food preparation methods 58.3 

Offered alternative serving procedures such as a self- 
service salad bar 45.5 

Allowed students to help in preparing food 16.7 

Managers were most likely to invite parents or others to Join students 
for lunch, but most became even more actively involved by providing tasting 
^"parties, allowing students to decorate the eating area, assigting with class- 
room instruction and Increasing the variety of foods served for lunch. They 
were least likely to allow students to help in preparing food and to institute 
alternative serving procedures in the cafeteria. 

Food service managers were asked for their perceptions regarding the 
level of interest or involvement of teachers, students, and parents in the 
nutrition education program carried out in their school. The response format 
was a 5-polnt scale with 1 - None, 3 - Moderate, 5 - Extensive. As the means 
reported below indicate, student interest was rated highest and parent involve- 
ment lowest. Both student interest and teacher enthusiasm were considered 
well above the "moderate" level. 
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Student interest 3.88 
Teacher ^n thus iasm 3.82 

Parent involvement 2.65 . ^ 

Summary 

( 

Participating teachers and project directors were in substantial agreement 
on their ratings of the effectiveness of various features of the Implementation 
Grant project. Highest ratings were given to the TENN Ino^tructional Plan, and 
to the extent of cooperative teaming to provide instruction which characterized 
the project. Both groups were somewhat less satisfied with the quality and 
quantity of training provided for participants, but all four sets of ratings 
by teachers and project directors were quite positive — above 3, the mid-point 
of the rating scale. — ^ 

Several sessions conductted over a short span of tiirte was the training mode 
preferred by teachers. Morej^pecif ically , three one-hout training sessions or 
two two-hour session^ provided shortly after the beginniik of the school year 
appeared to constitute the optimum training program for nutrition education. " 

Teachers, project directors", and food service 'taanargers gave high ratings, 
3.8 or above on a 5-point continuum, to student interest and teacher enthusiasm 
for the Implementation .Grant project as carried out in their school. All three 
groups considered parent involvement in the project to have been modest: 2.5 
or 2.6 on the 5-point scale. 

Participation in the Implementation Grant project by food service managers 
was considered well above the "moderate" level by project directors (3.27 rating), 
teachers (3.62), and the food service managers themselves (4). Since 94 percent 
of the responding food service managers said they had fnvited parents to join 
students for lunch, apparently the managers made a significant contribution to 
the involvement of parents in the nutrition education program, and could perhaps 
do* most to increase that participation in future efforts to do so. 

Teachers and project directors were satisfied with the support for the 
project which they received from school-level administrators (ratings of 3.97 
by teachers and 4.07 by project directors) and system-level administrators 
(ratings of 3.59 by teachers and 3.8 by project directors). 

Both teachers and project directors gave very high marks (3.57 to 4.4) to 
the effectiveness of the instructional materials which were provided as part 
of the Implementation Grant project. When asked to name the "most signigicant 
benefits" of the project, "excellent instructional materials" were at the top 
of the li^t given by teachers and second on the list given by project directors. 

Two other "significant benefits" identified independently by teachers and 
project directors were identical: increased student awareness of nutrition and 
its relationship to health and growth, and increased opportunities for students 
to read about and taste new foods. Both groups predicted that substantial use 
would be made of the TENN Instructional Plan during 1982-83. There was even 
agreement that the most significant limitations of the Implementation Grant 
project were the lack of time to teach nutrition, plan instructional activities, 
obtain materials, and coiAplete the paper work involved in documenting achievements. 
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List to aid in ordering matarials listed in . RESOURCE GOIDE^ 
List coipiled August, 1982 (based upoh^ 1981 list.) 



MATERIALS CONTAINED IN NUTRITION EDUCATION KIT 
TO SUPPLEMENT TENN. INSTRUCTIONAL pLAN 
(27 It&ts; Value $245.00) 
TEACHER ' REFERENCE 



(^xd^yfin, M. T. & Pollen, G. - Creative Food Experiences for Children (Book') 1980. 
^ Centa: for Science in the Public Interest, 1775 S. Street, D^.W. , ^feshington, D.C. 
' 20009. Cost: S5.95, (Unable to confirm as of 1982.) , 

/Includes techniques for teaching young^children a variety of concepts 
through experiences with foods, recipes, ad nutrition infontation. 

Hamilton, E.M. & Whitney, E. - Nutrition: Concepts & Controversies (textbook) 
1979. West Publishing Ccx^pany, P.O. Box 32SS', St. Paul, NM 55165. Cost: $19.95 

Introductory nutrition' textbook with sections on current food and nutrition 
related controversies. 

Largen, V. L. - Guide to Good Food (Textbook) 1979. The Goodheart-Wilcox Co. r Inc., 
123 W. Taft Drive, South Holland,, IL 60473. Cost: $11.97 

General textbook with sections related to the inpQrt£y:lce of food, the 
TSanagement of food, meal planning^ and foods of the vrorld.' Colorful 
illustraticffis . 

Weiss, E. and Pettit, N. - Eclipse of the felue Moon Foods ; A Guide to Teaching Food 
Education (Book) 1979, Cooperative FoocI 'Education Project, % Agricultural Tdarketing 
Project, P.O. Box i20495, Nashville, IN 37212 Cost: 47.95 

A Curriciilum guide of J^son plans for teaching various topics related ' 
to food and nutrition. It is designed to be us^ with children in grades 
4-6. ^ ^% 

gJMER AIDS ^ 

J Ftxiit and Vegetable Models (Plastic McxJels; Two Packs) - National School Products 114 
West Broadway, Maryville, TN 37801. Cost: , Fruit - $4.95, Vegetable - $5.50. 
(Unable to confim as of 1982.) V 

V 

Xife-like pieces of plastic fruits (10 pieces) and vegetables (10 pieces). 

Nurriticn and you: ' A Nutrition Education Program for Children in the Priirary Grades 
(Stucenr Books One, Two and Three) 1979. BFA - CBS Education Publishing, 2211 Michigan 
Avenue, De^sartment 9117, Santa Monica, CA 90404. Cost: $4.50 each. 

^ series of three activi^ty books for children in the primary grades . Includes 
^ aN/arlety pf worksheets ^related to food and nutrition concepts. 

Sterigel Classrocm Set (Science Kit) - Carolina biological Supply Co. , Burlingtoilf NC 
27215. cost: 1 each $13.20 Refer to C 50746 when you writa or order. 10 or more 
. $11.90 each. ^ 



Materials to use to make agar dishes; illustrates 9^<Mth of microorganisms. 
Set contains supplies for 40 students. 
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^Hoban, R. - Bread and- Jam for Frances. 1964. Scholastic Book Services, 908 Sylvan Avenue, 
--^glewood Cliffs, NJ 07632. Cost: $1.95 list price, §1.46 net price. avenue. 

Story of Frances, who learns to ea|: foods other than bread and jam. Primary. 

Hoban, R. - Dinner at Alberta's . 1975. Thcroas Y. CratweU Conpany, Mew York. Order 
-frcni; Harper and Row Publishers, Int., Scranton, PA 18512. Cost 58.95 . 

Story about Arthur Crocodile learning to use proper table manners and teaching 
etiquette to a friend. Primary. 

' S. M. - For Kids \<S ho Cook; Recipes and Treats . 1977. Holt, Rinehart and ^ 
' 383 Madison Avenue, YorJc, NY 10017. Cost: §6.50 (As of 1982 out of print. 

52 recipes collected f rc5n author v*io runs a Kitchen School for kids - 
easy to make and fun to prepare. Techniques of cooking and uses of 
utensils are simply and clearly expl^ned. Riddles, jokes and puzzles included. 
Intermediate. 

Krauss, R. - The C^ot Seed . 1971. Scholastic Book Services, 904 Sylvan Avenue, 
Englewood, HJ 07632. Cost: §1.25 (Unable to ccjrtfim as of 1982.) 

Story of a smalj. boy vAio plants a caftrot seed and patiently v^its for it to grow.' 

Krauss, R. - The Growing Story . 1947. Harper and Row Publishers, 10 East 53rd Street 
New York, NY 10032. Cost: §8.95 

Story of a little boy who wants to grow bigger. Primary. 

Paul, f . and Hawkins, A. - Kids Cooking: A First Ccokbook for Children . 1970. 
Doubleday and Cotpany, Inc., school ahd Library Division, 501 Franklin Avenue, Gardai 
City, NY 11530. Cost: §5.95 (Out of print as of 1982.) 

Recipes for mealtime dishes, snacks, and regional United States foods. 
* Incorporates convenience foods. Primary apd intermediate. 

^erl, L. - Huhter's Stew and Hangtown Fry—What Pioneer America Ate and Why. 1977 
Seaixjry, NY. Order fron: Houghton and Mifflin, College Division, Wayside Road, 
Burlington, MA 01803. Cost: §8.95. Include 8% for shipping & handling; also add 

Scll6S ^3X* / . 

Culinary ccntributions of groups who have settled in various regions of the 
United States. ]jicludes 20 authentic r«:ipes.- _ Intermediate. 

?erl, L. - Slumps, (3r unts, and Snickerdoodles—What Colonial America Ate and Wh y. 197*5. 
Seafaury, NY. Order frcnu Houghton and Mifflin, Waysiiie Road, Burlington, MA 01803 
Cost: §8.95*include 8% for handling char«|es and sales tax. 

Describes 'life and customs in the original colonies as reflected in the 
foods harvested and prepared. Includes 13 authentic recipes. Intermediate.' 

PoUti, L. - Three Stalks of Corn . 1976. Charles Scriiners' Sons, 597 5th Avenue, New 
York, NY lOOlT'^ Cost: §6.95 Shiptent not made for books under §25.00 list price. 
Mill ship 1-4 books dfcdered if prepaid. 

■ 42 . ■ •» 
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Weiss, E. and Pettit, N> Eclipse of the Blue htoon Foods; A Food Education Student 
Workbook , 1979. Cooperative Food Education* Project, % Agricultural iMarketing Project, 
^ P.O. Box 120495, Nashville, TM 37212, Cost: $1.50 (Unable to.>confinn as of 1982.) 

An activity book for grades 4-6 which focuses on jptod and >rtiat j,t does 
for the body. Includes recipes, games,, and other activity sheets. 

Your Body for Life: A Nutrition .^ion Program f or' Elenpnt^ Schools , (Elementary 
Grades 1-3) , (Kit) 1979. Educational Services, Tupperware Home Parties, Dart 
Industries, P.O. Bex 2353, Orlando, FL 32802.' Cost: $29.95 

A kit designed to teach students hew food affects their bodies. Helps them^ 
recognize the importance of nutritious food choices; Includes teacher 
guide, filmstrips, cassisttes, puK^ets, gams, and food pictures. 

Your Body for Life: A Mutriticn Action procrran for Elementary Schools , (Elenentary 
Grades 4-6), (Kit) 1979, Educational Services, Tupper//are Hdtne Parties, Daft 
Industries, P.O. Box 2353, /Orlando, FL 32802. Cost $29.95 

A kit designed to teach stixients how food affects their bodies. Helps 
them recognize the importance- of nutritious food choices. Includes 
' teacher guide, filmstrips, cassettes, game, and food pictiares. 



BOOKS 

« « 
Bemich, D. and Bershad, C. - The Poof us Stories , 1978. .Learning for Life, 
Management Sciences for ifealth, 141 Tremont Street, Bostaa,. MA 02111. Cost: 
$6.95 1-10 copies. 11 or more copies $5.95 

^ Story of how Doofus, a large bird, learns how to be physically fit. Primary. 

Cauley, l.. - The Bake-Off , 1978. G.P. Putnam's Sons, 200 Madison Avenue, New York, 
NY 10016. Cost $6.29 ^ 

•^Story of a rabbit who wins first prize ir^ a bake-off contest with an 
untisual recipe. Primary. 

Clymer, E. - Hamburgers— and Ice Cream for Dessert . 19^5. E.P. Dutton and Ccnpany, 
, #2 Park Avenue, ^ew York, NY 10016. Cost: $7.95 

Story of how a boy and his comiunity learn to eat a variety of foods Primary. 

Ginslxirg, M. - TVo Greedy Bears. , 1976. MacMillan Publishing Corpany, Front and 
Brown Streets, Riverside, NJ 08370. Cost: $8.95 

Colorful book about two bears , each of vrtiom tries to eat and drink-.itore 
than the other. Primary. 
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Story of the inportance of com in Mexican diet. ' Describes a child 
and h^" grandmother teaching the class how^^to make tacos and enchiladas 
Other recipes included. Intermediate. 

« 

Also included: 

Delton, Judy - Rabbit Finds A Way . 1975. Crown Publishers, Inc., 34 Engelhard 
Avenue, Avenel, New Jersey 07001. Cost: $4.95 (hardback) 

This is a story about expectations and problertt-solving suitable for 

K-3 students. "What ^Rabbit learns about expectations and "oon he finally 

gets his carrot cake will win chufckles fran beginning readers." 

Veitch, Beverly and ffarms, - COOK AND LEARN Recipes Steps, 1981. Addison - 

Wesley Publishing Co., Innovative Division, 2725 Sard HUl Road, Menlo Park, CA 94025. 
Cost: $17.50 

ProvMes enlarged illustrations of individual steps for 50 selected 
recipes to guide tte child visually step-by-step to the delicious 
end result! Helps the teacher get started -by eliminating the need for 
hand preparat;ion of cards. 

A special bonus: 20 blackline masters for newsletters to inform 
parents and extend the classrocm experience to the home. 
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APPENDIX B 



TENNESSEE'S GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 
FOR 

NUTRITION EDUCATION 
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OVERALL GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The high school graduate will be able to: 

GOAL I: Understand the relationship of nutrition to health. 

Objective 1: Demonstrate understanding of the role of nutrition 
in human development. 

Objective 2: Demonstrate understanding of dietary adequacy- 
Objective 3: Demonstrate understanding of the relationship 
between dietary practices and health. 

♦ 

GOAL II: Understand the relationship between individual and environ- 
- mental characteristics and food-related behavior. 

Objective h Demonstrate understanding of the roles of sensa- 
tion and perception of food characteristics on 
food-related behavior. 

Objective 2: Demonstrate understanding of th^ relationship 
between the physical and sodocultural environ- 
ments and food-related behavior. 

Objective 3: Demonstrate understanding of tHe relationship 

between individual circumstances and food-related 
behavior. 

GOAL III: Understand the physical and chemical properties of food. 

Objective 1: Demonstrate understanding of the sources of food. 

Objective 2: Demonstrate understanding of the nutrient and 
energy composition of food. 

Objective 3: Demonstrate understanding of how the physical and 
chemical properties of food affect its preparation 
and storage. 

GOAL IV: Understand the nature and ^teans for resolution of food- and 
nutrition-related concerns. 

Objective 1: Demonstrate understanding of food- and nutrition- 
related problems and issues relevant to self, 
community, and the world. 

Objective 2: Demonstrate understanding of use of- resources for 
solving food- and nutri tion-r'elated problems and 
analyzing issues. 

Objective 3: Demonstrate understanding of the problem-solving 
'process in relation to food- and nutrition- 
related concerns. 
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APPENDIX C 



TEACHER'S LOG OF NUTRITION EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
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School 
(1-4) 



TtACMtR'S LOT. OF fWTRITIOM EOUCAIHiN ACTIVITlfS 



(6-;) 



(II 

14) 



nuMbcr 



(15- 



Tim nppnt 



pnt Ion 



(18- 



Hp ir« 

(20- 
21) 



Hln- 
ittco 

(22- 
21) 



C Inn 



(24. 
25) 



(26- 
21) 



port lei 
put In^ 



(28- 
29} 



(ill I rc- 



31) 



tonrnlnit • ^o^***"**! 



♦ (12) 



(U» -♦Hi) 



03) 



personnel 
(J*) 



Parent u 



Mater Id If 



(35) 



prop I r 



(Jft) 



(3/) 
1^ 



Audlo- 
vf agal 



(311) 



(19) 



1 2 3 4 5 



t 2* 3 4 5 



V N 



Y N 



T N 



T II 



Y N 



12 3 4 5 



12 9 4 5 



Y N 



Y N 



Y N 



Y N 



Y N 



r H 



o 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



y N 



y N 



Y N 



Y n 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Y n 



Y N 



Y N 



Y N 



Y N 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Y N 



V N 



Y N 



Y H 
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I 2 3 4 S 



M 2 3 4 5 



V N 



V N 



Y N 



V N 



Y N 




12 3 4 5 



12 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



I ? 1 4 5 



1 2 I 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



y N 



V N 



V N 



1 u 



Y N 



V N 



Y N 



V N 



Y N 



Y N 



Y N 



V N 



V N 



Y N 



Y N 



Y •! 



V N 



Y N 



V ri 
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TEAMING TO TEACH NUTRITION QUESTIONNAIRE 
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198I-82 jMcMng situation: School, 

6r«dt 



TEAMING TO TEACH NUTRITION QUESTIOKNAIHE 

PiMit circit tha nuiter btsldt tht corrtct rtsponst^low to Indlcttt nhtthtr you Uught nutrition to your studtnts during tht 19Bl»a2 school jmr 
^ * 1 did not tttch nutrition to studtnts during tht I9ai»B2 school yttr. 
2 • m. I did tttch nutrition to ^y studtnts during tht I98l«a2 school yttr. 



If you tnswtrtd Vts to Qutstlon !• pittst ust tht bUnk btlow to tstlMtt tht toul nunbtr of studtnt conttct hours you sptnt In providing nutrltti 
tducttlon to your studtnts during tht 1981*62 school yttr. ' 



stu^t contact hours 



ir VOU ANSWERED NO TO QUESTION 1. PLEASE STOP AT THIS POINT AM) RETUM THE QUESTIONNAIRE IN THE ENaOSCO STAMPED SELF -ADDRESS ED ENVELOPE. 
^fES TO QUESTION TT PLEASE CONTINUE UITH THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 



\t YOU ANSM 



3. Involvtntnt In ttMing to tttch My Ukt stvtrti foiw. Itlow trt ^Isttd sont of tht Mys Involvtatnt My occur tnd groups of ptrsons Mho My bt 
Involvtd. Pittst rttd ttch Ittn ctrtfully. Circit • nu«btr In ttch Itta to IndlctU nihtthtr you Involvtd ptrsons fro* thtt group In ImpltMfitlhg 
nutrition tducttlon In your cUssrooa during tht 19ei-a2 school yttr. For tich group of ptrsons Mhon you Involvtd In nutrition tducttlon, pitttt 
circit • nynbtr btsldt ttdi llittd activity to Indkttt tht dtgrtt to Hhlch ptrsons frtv that group Mrt Involvtd in that Ktlvlty. 



A. (1) Pitast circit tht nmbw btsldt tht corrtct rttponst btlow to 
Indlcau Hhtthtr you Involvtd NUTRITION EXPERTS (t.f.. nutri- 
tionists, dittltlans) In nutrition tducatfon ourlng tht liil-I2 
school ytar. 

i\ I • No 

2 • Vts 

(2) IF VOU ANSUERED VES, pItast Circit tht approprlatt wabtrt btlou 
to Indlcatt tht Sigrtt to whtch nutrition txptrts Mrt Involvtd 
In tach of tht llsttd actlvltlts. 



Otvtloping goals/ 
actlvltlts 

rr^ldlng bacli- 
ffMind 1nfor«at1on 

Pli|wi1ng an 
activity 

jrtloping 
■tjetrlali 

ctlng an 

dtlvlty 

Evaluating an 
tjbtlvlty/progra* 

etr (Pltait 
cr1bt_ 



Ntvtr 


Stidoii 


SOM- 
tlMS 


usually 


AlMys 


Oi 
of tht 

tiM 


of tht 

tiM 


of tht 

tiM 


of tht 

tiM 


mi 

of tht 

tiM 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



(1) Pitast circit tht m«btr btsldt tht corrtct rtsponst btlov to 
Indlcatt Mhtthtr you involvtd SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE PERSONNEL 
In nutrition tducatlon during ti5 T>qi.82 school ytar! 

1 • No 

2 • Vts 

(2) IF VOU ANSUERED VES. pItast Circit tht approprlaU mabtrt btlOM 
to Indlcatt tht Si^rtt to uhlch school food strvlct ptrsomitl 
Mrt Involvtd In tach of tht llsttd actlvltlts. 



Ntvtr 


Stidow 




usually 




Of tht 
tint 


l-33i 
of tht 
tint 


of tht 

tiM 


Of tht 

tiM 


of tht 
t1«t 



Otvtloping goals/ 
actlvltlts 

Providing back- 
ground Inforwtlon 

Planning an 
activity 

Dtvtloping ^ 
Mttrlals 

Conducting an 
activity 

Evaluating an 
actlvlty/prograa 

Othtr (Pitast 
dtscrlbt) 



4 

it 

4 
4 
4 
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C. (1) P\Uf circle th« mrntT btslcte the correct response 
Indicate Mhetfier you Involved OTHER TEACHERS In nutrl 
education during the l^\-B2 ictwol yetr. 

1 • No 

2 • res 



beldM to 

tlon X 



(2) 



IF YOU ANSWERED YES. pletse circle the ipproafliu ntii^rs below 
to Indlcau the HeJ. w. . other teachers 



each of the listed activities. 



were involved In 





Never 


Seldon 


SOM* 

tines 


Usually 


AlMays 




OS 

of the 
tine 


I>33X 
of the 

tiM 


34-66S 

of the 
tine 


67-99t 
Of the 
tine 


loot 
of the 
tine 


Developing goals/ 
activities 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Providing back- 
ground, Infomatlon 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


Manning an 
actlvl^ 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Developing 
■aterlals 


1 


2 


J 

•> 


4 


5 


Conducting an 
actlvl^ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Evaluating an 
actlvlty/prograa 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Other (nease 
describe 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



0. (1) Please circle the nunber beside the correct response below to 
Indicate whether you Involved iUiLDING-LEVEL ACMIHISTRATQRS in 
nutrition education during the 1901-62 school year. 

1 • No 

2 • Yes 

(2) IF YOU ANSWERED YES, please circle the appropriate nunbers below 
to Indicate the degree to which bull ding- level a(ta1n1strators 
were Involved In each of the listed activities. 



Developing goals/ 
activities 

Providing back- 
ground InfonMtlon 

Planning an 
activity 

Developing 
naterlals 

Conducting an 
actlvl^ 

Evaluating an 
actlvl^/progran 

O^fter (Please 
describe) 



Never 


Seldon 


Sow- 

tines Usually 


Always 


Of 
of the 
tine 


of the 
tine 


of the of the 
tine tine 


of the 
tine 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



S 
S 
5 
5 
5 
S 
5 



E. ITSTEM-LEVEL SUrCKVIIOftS Vi AUAS OmB TIA.N 
VUTtlTIOK SMCb CMfriCMlun ■ipanriMra ttni 
•ubjact-utter •yacialiata wars iav^lvc^ u 
•ucritlon •ducatlM byt 



/ 





Havar 


Saldon 


lona- 
tlnaa 


Oaually 


Alwwya 




OZ 
of tha 

tiM 


of tha 

tlM 


34-«ax 

af tba 

CiM 


af tha 

biJM 


lOOX 
af tha 

tiM 


Ocvalo^lnf goala/ 

objectlvaa 


1 

* 


2 


3 






Provldlag back- 
erouna Information 


2 


3 






rinnnlnn an 
m l Ivliy 


1 


2 


1 






Oevalopinft 
■ill vr lata 


1 


2 


3 






CunUuccintt an 
activity 


1 


2 


3 






Cvaluatinii an 
iict ivtcy/pronroa 


1 


2 


3 






Othar (Ptaaaa 
doacrlba) 


1 


2 


3 







•utritia. .ducatlM ^yt * ^^•^^•^ 



\ 






Navar 


Saldon' 


Sonii* 
tiMa 


Uaually 


Alwaya 




OZ 

tlM 


I-33Z 
of tha 

tiM 


•f tha 

tiM 


«7-fez 

af tliu 

tlM 


af tha 

/ciM 


ol»|rrc Uva 


1 


2 


3 


A 




Pritvldlni; b<iok- 

eround infoiMtiM ^ 


2 


3 


4 




riannlnii an 
act Ivlty 


1 


2 


3 


4 r S 


Dovoloplng 
Kir or tola 


1 


2 


3 


4 




ConUuctinn an 
uci Jvlcjr 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Kvuluiitlnii an 
actlvity/progran 


1 


2 


3 


4 • 5 


utliur (Hlaaaa 
doacriba) 


1 


2 


3 


4 
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6. aim saOOL Srmrr STATT such Mrarrofuaiaa«: 
aidu, fui4«nct c«ua«*lors, cXsrlcai ptfsonn«I» tnd 
■flioCsBsnctt acalf w«r« Uvoivt;! lo ■ucricion •4uc«- 
clOB by: 



I. fTUI)C^*TS varfb- ioirvlvsd la ■utricin aducaclra kjt 



ubjccllvvtt 
Provldiog back* 



PlaunlnK <n 
act Ivicy 

Developing 
•ncartala 

GmducClfiK an 
act Ivicy 

Evaluacinr* an 
acc ivlcy/prograa 
N 

Othmr (PUms 
dcacriba) 



NcwC 




to.*- 

ClM8 


Usually 


AlvsYs 


OZ 
of chs 

CiBO 


1-33Z 
of the 

ClM 


of chs 

ClM 


(7>99Z 
of Chs 

ClM 


lOOZ 
sf chs 

ClM 


1 




3 


4 




1 

n 




3 




3 


1 




3 


4 


5 


1 




3 


4 


3 


1 




3 


4 


S 


1 




3 


4 


3 


1 




3 


4 


3 



Dsvslofing goals/ 
objsoclvss 

Providing bsck* 



Plsnnlng an 

oci Ivlcjr 

OovoloplnK 
aacorlols 

Omdurt Inr. an 
acc iviCy 



EvaluadnR an 
scC ivlty/progra 

Ochsr (Plsass 

dv«crib«) 



z 



Nsvsr 


Ssldo« 


Sa«s- 

ClMS 


Usually 


Alvsys 


az 

of chs 
linu 


1-33Z 
of ths 
Ciau 


34-(6Z 
of Chs 
li«u 


47-99Z 
of chs 
1 i«u 


iooz 

of chs 
I imu 


1 


2^ 


3 


4 


3 


1 

(1 


2 


3 


4 


3 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3 


1 


2 




3 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3 



1. PAUKT8 Mra iav«lvad U MCrlclM adutaclM byi 



J. mtM cffieffmrn ftuoima nuoss (vaiustaars vith 

M fepsclal axpsrtlaa ta autritUa) ynm iavalvad 
ta Mtritiaa aducatiaa byi 





Navar 


SaldM 


tlMa 


Uauallx^ 


Aluava 




. OZ 
dati / 


1-33Z 
'if the 
tlM 


34^m: 

of rha 

ClM 


47-m 

of tbv 

dM 


t66i 
o( Ilia 

ClM 


DovalopinK Koala/ 
obfocdvaa 


1 


2 


3 


4 3 


Provlillmi bock* | 
ground infonudon 


2 


3 


4 3 


f*t (littt lit|* fill 

MCl IvlCy 


1 


2 


3 


4 3 


OcvoloplnA 
Kicor liila 


1 


2 


3 


4 3 


Conduce Ing an 
acCivicy 


1 


2 


3 


4 3 


Kv.ilujic Ini; on 
*i« ( Ivli jr/prunroM 


1 


2 


3 


4 3 


Oiliur (tMuaaa 
daacrlba) 


1 


2 


3 


4 3 













lH*vulut>it)H KUttia/ 
objactlvas 

Provldiog back- 



Planning an 
acc Ivicy 

Oaval oping 
aacorlala 

Cunducdng an 
occ Ivlcy 

CvaluadnH on 
act |vicy/pro)*raa 

Other (Plcaao 
ilvMcrlbc)_ 



tovar 
of tha 

ClM 


taldaa 

of tha 

tlM 


t«M- 

tlMa 


UauaUjr 


Always 


34*442f 


47-m 
af tha 

tlM 


ol tha 

ClM 


1 


2 


3 


4 




1 

n 


2 


3 


4 




1 


2 


3 


4 




1 


2 


3 


4 




1 


2 


3 


4 




1 


2 


3 


4 






2 


3 


4 





Please return the completed questionnaire in the enclosed stamped self -addressed .envelope 
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APPEND IX^E 



END OF YEAR ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 

PROJECT DIRECTORS 
> TEACHERS 
FOOD SERVICE MANAGERS 
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(oc 1-3) School. 



(cc 4-5) Schdol system 
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NhT Implementation Grant Questionnaire for Project Directors 

(cc 6) 1. Please circle a number for each item below to indicate the kind of training 
that was provided for teachers and/or others who participated in your 
NET Impl amenta tiofi\ Grant Project. 

la) Distribution of training • t/ 

1 = Training provided during a single time period (a portion of a day 

or more) ' ' 

2 = Training provided in several s^sit)ns over a shot*t time period 

3 = Training provided continuously throughout the school year ^• 
(cc 7) (b) ^ Time of training . 

1 = Training provided only prior to "the beginning of the school year 

2 = Training provided onJy after the' begirding of the school year 

3 = Training^provided bothe before and after the school year began ^ 

i 

(cc 8) (c) 'Who conducted training for teachers in the use of the TENN Instructional 

Plan? , ' y 

1 = School food servici supervisor 

2 = Nutrition education specialist 

3 = Curriculum supervisor x 

4 = Classroom teacher 
^ 5 = Parent . ^ 

6 - Other (Please describe) ' 
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(cc 9-10)2. Please estimate the total number of hours' spent in training parti'ci pants 
in your FVoject. 



hours 
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Please think about any previous exp;erience you have had in learning how to 
use educational programs and/or materials. Then circle a number beside 
each item below to indicate how you would rate the Implementation Grant . 
Project in your school on each of the following: 



Much 
less 

effective 



Somewhat 
less 

effective 



About 
the same 



Somewhat 
more 

effective 



Much 
more 

effective 



(cc.ll) State guidelines 

for project design 

(cc 12) Quantity of txaintng 
provided for Project 
participants 

N 

(cc 13) Quality of training - 
provided for Project 
^ participants 

(cc 14) TENN Instructional 
Plan 

(cc 15) Additional instructional 
>^ materials provided by State 
NET Director 

(cc 16) Support from school - 

level administrators — 

• (cc 17) Support from system- 
level administrators 

(cc 18) Student interest 

(cc 19) Teacher enthusiasm 

(cc 20) Parent involvement 

(cc 21) Cooperative teaming 

to provide instruction 



2 
2 



2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



L)- 



3 
3 



3 
3 



4 
4 



4 

.4 

' 4 
4 
4 
4 



5 



5 
5 

5 
5 

« 

5 
5 
5 



3. Please rate the extent of use of each type of material provided ^by the State 
NET Director to your scho^i^chool system as a part of the Implementation 
Project by circling a numffer beside ea'ch item. 



(cc 22) • 
(cc 23) 
(cc 24) 
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References for teachers 

Books for students 

Activity iits ^nd 
manuals for students 

\ 



Not at 

an 



2 
2 
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Modera tely 



3 
3 



4 
4 



Extensively 



5 
5 



4 



' Project Director questionnaire 
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» 

4. Please rate the effectivenesS oOf each of the materials provided by^the 

State NET Director to your school /school system as a part of the Implementation 
Project by circling a number beside each item. «^ 

Not at 

an : Moderately Extensively 

(cc 25) References for teachers 12 3 ^4 5 

(cc 26) ^Books for students 1 2 3 4 5 

(cc 27) Activity kits and , 7^7 

manuals for students i . 4 5 



5'. In your jopinion, what were the most significant benefits of the Implementation 
Grant Project in your school/school system? (Please list.) 



6. In your opinion, what were the most significant disadvantages of the Implemeti^ 
tation Grant Project in your school/school system? (Please list.) 



(cc 28) 7. Please try to estimate the extent to which the TENN Instructional Plan will 
^ be used in your schooV/school system next school year (1982-83) (Circle a 

number belpw to indicate your estimate of use.) 



Not Moderately Extensively 

at all 
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(cc 1-3) School 














(cc 4-5) School system 
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(cc 6) 


Grade taught 


- 






























NET Implementati-en-iirdMt guestionnaire for Teachers 




(cc 7) 


1. Please circle the number beside 
you used the TENN Instructional 
1981-82 school year. 


the correct response below to indicate whether 
Plan in teaching nutrition education during the 




1 =^ N o - 
















2 = Yes 


















• 




Much 
less 

effective 


Somewhat 

less About 
effective the same 


Somewhat 
more 

effective 


Much 
more 

effective 


(cc 8) 


Quantity of trainina 
provided for project 
participants 


1 




c 


3 


4 


c 


(cc 9) 


Quality of trainina 
provided for project 
participants 


1 




2 


3 


A 


5 


(cc 10) 


TENN Instructional 
, Plan 


1 




2 


3 


4 


5 


(cc 'u) 


Additional instructional 
materials provided by . ^ 
State NET Director 




2 


3 


4 


5 


(cc 12) 


Support from school- 
level administrators 


1 




2 


3 


4 


5 


(cc 12) 


Support from system- 
level administrators 


1 




2 


3 


4 


5 


(cc 14) 


Student interest 


1 




2 


3 


4 


5 


[cc 15) 


Teacher enthusiam 


1 




2 


3 


4 


5 - 


[cc 161 


Parent involvement 


1 




2 


3 


4 


5 


[cc 17) 


Cooperative teaming 
to provide instruction 


1 




2 


3 


4 


5 
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Teacher questionnaire 
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3, Please rate the extent to which you used each type of material provided by 

the State-ttET D^ir ector to your s c hool/s cho ol system a s a pari jof the _ 

Implementation Project by circling a number beside each item. 



(cc 18) References for teachers 

{cc 19) Books for students 

icc 20) Activity kits and 

manuals for students 



Not at 
all 



2 
2 



Moderately 



3 
3 



4 
4 



Extensively 



5. 
5 

r 



4, Please rate the effectiveness of erfch of the materials provided by the State 
NET Director, to yoyr school/school system as a part of the Implementation 
Project by circling a number beside each item. 



Not Somewhat Very 
effective effective effective 

(cc 21) References for teachers 1 2 3 4 5 

(cc 22) Books for students 12 3 4 5 

(cc 23) Activity kits and , ^ ' . 

manuals for students i ^: j 4 b 



5. In your opinion, what were the most significant benefits of the Implementation 
Project in your school? (Please list.) 



6. In your opinion, what were the most significant disadvantages of the Implemen- 
tation Project in your school? (Please list.) 



(cc 24) 7. Please try to estimate the extent to which you will use the TENN Instructional 
Plan in teaching nutrition education next year (1982-83). (Circle a number 
below to indicate your estimate of use.) 

1 Z 3__^ 4 5 

Not at Moderately Extensively 

all 
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(cc 1-3) School 



(cc 4-5) School system 
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NET Implementation Grant Questionnaire for Food Service Managers 



(cc 6) 1. To what extent did ^ou participate in the NET Implementation Grant Project 
to teach nutrition education in your School? (Circle a number below to ^ 
indicate hov^you were involved.) 



1 



Not 
at all 



Somewhat 



A lot 



2. Please place a check mark in the appropriate box beside each activity listed 
• , below to indicate whether you participated in that acticity as.a part of 
' nutrition education" in yoyr school jiu ring the 1981-82 school year. 



(cc 7) 
lcc'8) 

(ec 5) 

(cc 10) 

(cc 11) 

(cc 12) 

(cc 13) 

(cc 14) 

(cc 15) 

(cc 16) 

(cc 17) 

(cc 18) 

(cc 19) 



Np 



Yes 



Did not participate 

Assisted in providing "tasting parties" for students 

Allowed students and/or parents . to decorate the eating 
arfea (e.g., posters, wall paintings, plants) . 

Provided background information and/or materials for 
classroom instruction 

Presented or helped to present instructional activities 

Invited parents of others to join the students for lunch 

Allowed students to help in preparing food 

Allowed students to help plan menus 

Changed serving size 

Increased variety of foods served 

Changed food preparation methods 

OffereS "trial" servings of unfamiliar foods 

Offered alternative serving procedures such as a self-service 
salad bar 
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Food Service Manager questionnaire 
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3. Please circle the number beside each item below to indicate how you would 
rate the jiutrition education program in your school. 



(cc 20) Teacher enthusiasm 

for nutrition education 

Ccc 21) studefnt interest in 
nutrttion education 

(cc 22) Parent involvement 

in nutrition education. 



r 



Extremely 
effective 


Somewhat 
effective 


I hdd no 
opportuni ty 
to observe 


Not very 
effective 


Not at al 
effective 


1 , 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 • 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



/ 
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APPENDIX F 



STUDENT RESPONSES TO ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT ITEMS 
CONCERNING PERCEPTIONS OF NUTRITION EDUCATION 



62 
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T/»LE F-1 • 

PERCENTAGE RESPONSES" Ta PERCEPTION ITEMS ON THE MET ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 

FORM 7 - STUDENTS (Grades 4-6) 



, ITEM 




.1 1 < 
1 . ■ 






2 






3 






4 










\ 

4 th 


th 


6 th 


4 th 


5 th 


6 th 


4 th 


5 th 


6 th 


1th 


5 th 


6 th 


(1) Mow do you feel about the food that 
ts fixed for lunch at your school? 


Control 


9 


11 


17 


22 


19 


17 


43 


51 


► 47 


36 


19 


19 




Treati»?ent 


q 


n 


tn 


12 


1€ 


16 


46 


55 


61 


,33 


18 


12 


(2) How do you feel about learning about 
foods that are good for you? 


Control 


4 


3 


7 


7 




in 


oa 
CO 




37 


61 


63 


47 




Treatment 


2 


1 


1 


6 


4 


5 


27 


29 


36 


65 


66 


57 


(3) How do you feel about helping decide 
what food you will have for luncN at 
your school? 


Control 


5 


6 


2 


9 


5 


7 


21 


25 


20 


64 


64 


72 


Treatment 


6 1 

c 


5 


2 


7 


8 


5 


21 


20 


20 


67 


67 


73 



63 
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ITEM 




N 


ever 




Sometimes 


Always 


4th 


5th 


6t>^ 


4th 


5th 


1 6th 


4 th 


5th Gth 


(14) How often do you eat the lunch fixed 
at your school? 


Control 


• 

6 


4 


7 


32 


35 


35 


62 


61 


58 


Trea tment 


2 


4 


S 


31 


37 


25 


68 


59 


70 


(15) Mow often do you help someone at your 
school decide what will be served for 
lunch at your school? 


Control 


45 


60 


57 


49 


30 


36 


16 


11 


7 


Treatment 


S3 


59 


58 


37 


31 


36 


10 


11 


6 


(16) How often dd your learn from your 
teacher about foods that are good 


Control 


f 


9 


10 


58 


54 


55 


35 


37 


35 


for you? 


Treatment 


6 


5 


3 


31 


39 


39 


64 


56 


58 


(17) How often do you learn from someone 
at home about foods that are good 


Control 


12 


8 


10 


43 


37 


39 


45 


55 


51 


for you? 


Trea tment 


IS 


6 1 0 


49 


46 


49 


36 


40 


43 



I 



ITEM 


Fourth G 


rade 


F^th G 




Sixth Grade • ^ 


Coptrol 


Treatment 


Control 


Treatment 


tiontrol 


"^Treatment 


The school food service progran should: 
(1) Serve more different kinds of foods. 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


^Ho 


Yes 


'HA 






Viic 
ICS 


WO 


83 


17 


82 


18 


81 


19 


83 


J' 


85 . 


15 


do 

-* 


13 


(2) Give students more choices (for example, 
salad bar, different kinds of drinks, 
different kinds of desserts). 


66 


34 


73 


27 


78 


22 


80 


20 


83 


17 


82 


18 


(3) Serve better tasting food. 

0 


71 


29 


73 . 


27. 


80 


20 


75 


25 


80 


20 


76 


24 


(4) Give bigger servings on the plate. 


S8. 


42 


56 


44 


63 


37 


64 


36 


70 


30" 


71 


29 


(5) Students should be able to help plan meals 
and ways of doing things in the cafeteria. 


68 


32 


67 


33 


68 


32 


74 


26 




27 


77 


23 


(6) Service should be faster. 


44 


56 


30 


70 


49 


51 


42 


58 


48 


52 


37 


63 


(7) Food prices should be }cmr. 


86 


14 


86 


14 


86 


14 


84 


16 


89 


11 


89 


11 



. TABLE F-2. 

PERCENTAGE RESPONSES TO PERCEPTION ITEMS ON THE NET ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 

FORM 8 - STUDENTS (Grades 2-3) 



ITEM 








2 © 


3 


1 

end 




cno 


Jfd 


2nd ' 


jrd 


(I) How do you feel about the food that is^fixcd for lunch 
at your school? 




5 


1 1 


2^ 




70 




Treatjnent 


6 


10 


32 


46. 


62 


' 45 


(2) How do you feel about Ifartilng^bout foods that are good 
for you? ; ^ 

! 


Control 


3 


4 


10 


u 


86 


.84 


Treatment 


2 


3 


\2 


14 


86 


03 


(3) How do you feel about helpin 

have for lunch at your schoo 

■ 
1 


i decide what food you will 
^7 


Control 


8 


10 


2Q 


22 


. 71 


69 


Treatment 


8 


4 


26 


25 


66 


71 



\0 



67 





1 ITEM 




Never 


Always 


2nd 


3rd 


2nd 


3fd 


(9) Do y 


(|u eat the lunch prepared at your school? 

H ^ 


Control 


13 


16 


87 


C4 

83 


Treatment 


13 


17 


67 


(10) Do y 
be s 

— 1 


1 

bu help someone at your school decide what will 
«rved for lunch? 


Control 


69 


^75 


31 


25 


Treatment * 


74 


77 


26 


23 


(11) Do i 


ou learn from your teacher about foods that are 
for you? 


Control 


17 


12 


83 


m 


QOOd 


Treatment 


B 


2 


92 


98 


(12) Oojv 

I 


ou learn from someone at home about foods that are 
for you? 


Control 


14 


14 


86 


86 


Treatment 




-23 


81 


77 



68 
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t 

ITEM 


Second Grade 


Third G{:Jde 


Control 


Treatment 


Control 


peatmen t 


School food service program should^ 

f 

(1) Serve more different kinds of foods'. 


Yes 


No 


Tes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


79 


21 


72 


28 


84 


16 


77 


23 


(2) Give students more choices (for example, 
salad bar, different kinds of drinks, 
different kinds of desserts). 


67 


33 


58 


42 


71 


29 


69 


31 


(3) Serve better tasting food. 
« 


69 


31 


61 


39 


74 


26 


61 


''39 


(4) Give bigger servings on the plate. 






45 


55 


52 


48 


i6 


54 


(5) Students should be able to help plan meals 
and ways of doing things in the cafeteria. 


61 


39 


64 


36 


61 


39 


69 


3-1 


(6) Service should be faster. 

0 


48 


52 


43 


57 . 


51 


49 


39 


61 


(7) Food prices should be lower. 


76 


24 


82 


18 


87 


13 


^ 81 


19 



TABLE F-3. 

PERCENTAGE RESPONSES TO PERCEPTION , ITEMS ON THE NET ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 

FORM 9 - STUDENTS (Grades K-1) 



ITEM 




I don' 
1 /I 


t like it. 


I like it. 

2 CS) 


• 




r 

1st 


K 


1st 


How do you feel about the food that is fixed 
for lunch at your school? 

i 


Control 


15 


12 


85 


88 


Treatment 


14 


12 


86 


88 


(2) How do you feel about learning about foods 
» that are goq^^or you? 


Control 




9 


88 


91 


Treatment 


14 ' 


3 


66 


97 


(3) How do you feel about helping declae what 
food you will have for lunch at your school? 


rnn trnl* 


> 21 


y 


18 


79 


Treatment 


80 


15 


82 


85 


^rounding error* 






ITEM 




Never 


Always 




♦ K 


1st 


K 


1st 


(9) Do you eat the lunch fixed at your, school? 


Control 


28 


23 


72 


77 


Treatment 


• 15 


16 


85 


84 


(10) Do you help someone at your school decide 
what will be served for lunch? 

^j^n^^^Oo^^ your teacher about foods^ 


Colrtrol 


65 


74 


35 


26 


Treatment 


52 


C4 


48 ^ 


36 - 


1 that are good for you? ^ 


Control 


17 


26 


83 


74 


Treatment 


8 


5 


92 


95 *3 


(12) Do you learn from someone at home about 
'foods that are good for you? 


Control 


27 




73 


78 


Treatment 


29 


23 


71 


77 
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